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ANNUAL CONVERSION NUMBER 
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Baldwin and Bender’s Readers 


| By JAMES BALDWIN, Author of Baldwin's School Readers, Harper's Readers, etc., and 
; IDA-C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York 


i AN EIGHT BOOK SERIES or A FIVE BOOK ERIES 


The appearance of this new series of readers is one of the most important events which has ever 
taken place in the educational world. 

‘ The authorship of this series is conclusive evidence of its rare worth, of its happy union of the 

ideal and the practical. 

; The chief design of the books is to help pupils to acquire the art and the habit of reading so well as 


to give pleasure both to themselves and to those who listen to them. They teach reading 

with expression. 

; These readers are very teachable and readable. 

} They are unusually interesting, both in selections and in illustrations. 

The selections are of a very high literary quality. Besides the choicest schoolbook classics, there 

are a large number which have never before appeared in school readers. 

This will be a refreshing change for the many teachers who are tired of reading over the same 
old pieces year after year. 

: The contents are well balanced between prose and poetry, and the subject matter is unusually varied. 
Selections relating to similar subjects or requiriAg similar methods of study or recitation, are 
grouped together. Many of the selections are in dialogue form and suitable for dramatization. 

The illustrations constitute the finest and most attractive collection ever brought together in a series 
of readers. There are over 600 in all, every one made especially for these books by an 
artist of national reputation. 

The pages are remarkably clear and beautiful. The type is from a new font, especially selected 
for its legibility and for its adaptation to the eyesight requirements of children at school. 

The First Reader contains a number of new helpful features. Each reading lesson, proper, is on 
a right-hand page and is approached by a carefully arranged series of preparatory exercises 
presented on the preceding left-hand page. 

ese preparatory exercises include a picture to be enjoyed and discussed, phonetic and word- 
building exercises, every new word when it first occurs, sometimes a little script, and a few 
lines, forming the keynote to the entire reading lesson. 


Descriptive circular en request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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Leading New Textbooks 


June 8, 1911 


BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING. (In Press.) 


Edited by J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, 
_ Lakeville, Conn. 


BISHOP, KING, AND HELM’S CICERO 


Ten Orations and Selected Letters . . $1.26 
Six Orations . .. 1.00 


Edited by J. Remsen Bishop, Ph.D., Principal 
Eastern High School, Detroit; Frederick 
Alwin King, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and 
Greek, Hughes High School, Cincinnati; and 
Nathan Wilbur Helm, A.M., Principal, Evans- 
ton (Il.) Academy of Northwestern University, 


BLACKWELDER AND BARROWS’S 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY $1.40 
By Eliot Blackwelder, Associate Professor of 
Geology, University of Wisconsin, and Harlan 
H, Barrows, Associate Professor of General 
Geology and Geography, University of Chicago. 


BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Book One. 
$0.75 
By Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 
ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
New edition in Cloth. 49 Volumes. The 20- 
cent Series. Complete list on request. 


FARNSWORTH’S EDUCATION THROUGH 
MUSIC $1.00 
By Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Adjunct Pro- 


fessor of Music, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


GARNER’S ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 
GRAMMAR $1.00 


By Samuel Garmer, Ph.D., formerly Professor 
of Modern Languages, United States Naval 


Academy. 

GILLETTE’S VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. $1.00 
By John [. Gillette, Professor of Sociology, 
University of North Dakota. 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE $1.25 


By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A., Principal, 
Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


New 1911 Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks Sent to 
Any Address on Request 


HUNTER’S ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY. $1.25 


By George William Hunter, A.M., Head of 
Department of Biology, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City. 


JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING. ‘(In Press.) 


Edited by A. L. James, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn. 


KING’S SERIES IN WOODWORK AND 
CARPENTRY. 


By Charles A. King, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, Eastern High School, Bay City, Mich. 


ELEMENTS OF $0.60 
ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTION................... -70 
HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS........ 1.00 


LATIN SIGHT READING—SECOND YEAR 
$0.30. 
Selections from Nepos and Caesar's Civil War. 


MATHER AND HEWITT’S XENOPHON 
ANABASIS $1.50 


Edited by Maurice W. Mather, Ph.D., formeri 
Instructor in Harvard University, and J. : 
Hewitt, Ph.D., Associate Professor in Latin 
and Greek, Wesleyan University. 


MILNE’S FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA $0.85 
By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
New York State Normal College, Albany. 
NUTTING’S LATIN PRIMER $0.50 
By H. C, Nutting, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Latin, University of Chicago. 
ROCKWOOD’S CICERO. CATO MAIOR DE 
SENECTUTE. With vocabulary. $0.75 
Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood, A.M., 
Professor of oon Bucknell University. 
SHARPE’S LABORATORY [IANUAL IN 
BIOLOGY, $0.75 


By Richard W. Sharpe, Instructor in Biology, 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 


While in San Francisco attending the N. E. A. Convention, July 8th to 14th, 
call at our office, 565 Market Street, where you will be most welcome 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
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The Business World | 
Demands 


Remington Operators 


VISIBLE WRITING 


Remington 
Typewriter 


has a 2 to | lead in the Schools of America 
“The greatest good to the greatest number” ' 


is the principle which makes the Remington supreme 
in business schools 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 
New York and Everywhere 
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LEADING TEXTBOOKS FOR Ae 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ARITHMETICS 


A series of arithmetics by two of the foremost mathematical textbook writers of today— 
| the standard for scholarship and practical utility. 


-MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


The best known and most popular of the elementary histories used in the schools tccay. 


_FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The most famous series of geographies ever published and the most widely used of all 
| _ geographies. 


| THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


An epoch-making series of textbooks marking the progress of modern education in the 
| teaching of physiology and hygiene. 


JONES READERS 
CYR READERS 
BLODGETT READERS 


Delightful and distinctly valuable readers, known by children throughout the country. 


THE SPAULDING AND MILLER GRADED SPELLERS 


A distinctive series of spelling books, decidedly modern and interesting, offering one book | 


or each grade. 


THE MOST INTERESTING SUPPLEMENTARY READING BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
| Lisbeth Longfrock: Aanrud 


| 
| 
| 


The Open Road Library : Lansing 
| Industrial Studies : 4//en Khymes and Stories 
The Jane Andrews Books Fairy Tales (2 volumes) 
Hero Stories from American History ; B/azs- Tales of Old England 
dell and Ball Life in the Greenwood 
| Little Folks of Many Lands : Chance Page, Esquire and Knight 
Stories of the Old World : Church Barbarian and Noble: Lansing 
_ Pinocchio : Collodi (Mediaeval Builders of the Modern 
_ Pinocchio in Africa : Cherubini World Series) 
' Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover : Fie/d Wood Folk Series : Long 
| Merrie England : Greenwood Heidi: Spyri 
_ Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes: Hardy Myths of the Red Children : Wilson 
_ Lessons for Junior Citizens : A7// Hero Folk of Ancient Britain: l7‘/tse 
| Wigwam Stories : /udd Youth’s Companion Series 
_ Cooper's Deerslayer : Lansing Old Indian Legends: Zitkala-Sa 


Descriptive material and information will be sent gladly to anyone upon application to the 
nearest office. Our list of publications includes books in practically every subject taught 
from the kindergarten to the university. Let us know what are your requirements for 
textbooks, for w2 doubtless have something that will interest you. 


Boston New York Chicago ae 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 


The Journal of Education has had so much to 
say about remarkable educational demonstra- 
tions in the West and South that some persons 
fear that we do not appreciate what has been done 
in New England. 

That there may be no doubt about this, we de- 
vote much space in this issue to the schools of the 
Old Bay state. 

It is true that the editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation does visit schools in every state in the 
Union, and does make educational addresses all 
over the country, but it is equally true that he 
visits more schools in New England unofficially 
than any man of whom he knows, and on the aver- 
age for five, ten, or twenty-five years he has de- 
livered from forty to sixty educational addresses in 
New England, which can be said of no other man 
whose official duties do not call for such ad- 
dresses. 

NOT ALL GOOD. 

No state is all to the good in all phases of edu- 
cation. If 1 wrote of the things that could be 
criticised in any city the article would be too long 
to print. 

We count ourselves fortunate that we have 
slight disposition to see or report upon the things 
that we do not like. I owe it to George Howland, 
long-time superintendent of Chicago, that I have 
tried to consecrate my life to an effort to make 
the good contagious. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADER. 


Massachusetts was absolutely the leader in free 
public education, in secondary schools, and in col- 
lege life from 1640 until within the last third of 
a century. 

For the last quarter of a century no state has 
led in all things and none ever will lead again. 
Even a section of the country will no longer lead. 
The South is leading in as many features of educa- 
tion to-day as is the North. 

Utah has the best new normal training school 
ideas to be found in the Union, and in the iron 
mines of Michigan and Minnesota may be found 
ideals that make Brookline, Yonkers, or Pasa- 
dena blush. 

Even many a “deestrict”” school in the West 
outruns Boston, New York, or Cleveland in some 
achievements. 

WOE, WOE, WOE. 

Woe to him whois not keenly alive to 
progress, 

Woe to the man who sits on the tail of progress 
and shouts “Whoa” through a megaphone. Woe 
to the man who thinks progress spells chaos. 

Woe to the man who thinks that best of yester- 
day is of necessity the best of to-day. 


Woe to the man who thinks he has the latest 
best in anything. Woe to the man who thinks 
that he, or his school, or his city or state has 
nothing to learn from anybody else. 

Like time tables, educational ideals are subject 
to change without notice. 

NEVERTHELESS. 

Nevertheless you can never fly a kite without 
keeping the string taut from the earth up. There 
is nothing’ more hopeless than a kite trying to 
fly after the boy lets go the line. 

You might as well put a cannon ball through the 
hull of ship below water line as to throw out the 
ballast. 

The teacher, the school, the system is like the 
flopping of a headless hen if discipline is wanting, 
if reading, writfhg, spelling, language, and num- 
ber are not well taught. 

You can have a good school without any of the 
modern features, but you cannot have a good 
school without all of the foundation features. 

No one, I think, has spoken and written more 
for all the demonstrated new phases of educa- 
tion than I; no one, I think, has seen as many 
schools in as many cities and states in the last 
twenty-six years, and I am yet to see a good 
school in which the time-honored work was not 
well done, and I have seen many good schools in 
which there was nothing modern, but there is no 
best school without the best of the tried, true, and 
new. 

TEMPTATION TO IMPATIENCE. 

It is mighty hard to see anything better else- 
where than at home, when the best things might 
just as well be there. It may as well be confessed 
first as last, 1 am often stirred to the depths when 
my native state does not get into a good game 
as promptly as some other states, but however 
great the temptation to impatience, there has 
never been a minute in which I have not been 
proud of the achievements of the schools of 
Massachusetts, never a day when I did not know 
that there was no state that sent out of its schools 
a better product than Massachusetts. 

When Horace Mann made his onslaught on the 
thirty-one Boston masters, they were sending 
forth the best school product in America, if not 
the world. When Colonel Francis W. Parker 
made his chivalric charge against the schools of 
Boston and vicinity he was unable to find a bet- 
ter product between the seas or to produce a 
better himself, and when a recent attack was 
made no one was able to put his finger on any 
state in the Union and say: “There they send out 
of the schools a better product than does Massa- 
chusetts,” and to-day no one with even semi-in- 
telligence will dare to put any state in the Union 
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before the Old Bay state in the efficiency of the 
graduates of elementary or secondary schools. 

I grieve at the absence of some things in 
Massachusetts schools to-day. I am sometimes 
heartsick because of some features of education 
that should be here and are not, but Massachu- 
setts, as she is, accomplishes as much for her 
boys and girls as does any other state, and that 
is a mild statement of a great fact. These new 
things ought she to do and not leave the other 
things undone. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 

Massachusetts schools were never as good as 
they are to-day. Their progress has been steady. 
They have never slumped. They were better 
five years ago than ever before, and 
they are better now than then. 

Massachusetts had the first com- 
pulsory school law, and has always . 
enforced it better than any other 
state. 

She has always had a larger per- 
centage of the children in school. 

She has always had the longest 
school year. 

She has always had the best qver- 
age attendance. 

She has always helped the impov- 
erished towns more generously and 
scientifically than has any other state. 

She has never helped towns with- 
out first requiring them to do more 
for themselves. Her  appropria- 
tions have always been for the good 
of the schools and never for the relief of the tax- 
payer. 

She helps small towns in supervision, in the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries, in providing high 
school education, in consolidation of schools, and 
in other ways. ‘But she has never appropriated 
money to reduce taxation. 

SCHOLARSHIP AND TRAINING. 

There have been practically no teachers in the 
state for many years without at least high school 
scholarship, and no other state has approached 
this standard. Her teachers have always led all 
other states in the proportion that have profes- 
sional training. 

The scholarship of the superintendents outside 
of large cities is far above that of any other state. 
No one can be a_ superintendent without good 
scholarship, good professional attainments, and 
character without suspicion of weakness. 

Massachusetts was far in the lead in the estab- 
lishment of city superintendencies, and the first 
to have supervision in all cities. 

Massachusetts was the first to establish and 
maintain state supervision of schools, and the first 
to issue state school reports. ‘ 

UNION SUPERINTENDENCIES. 

The union superintendency in Massachusetts 
offers an inviting field of work and an opportunity 
for valuable experience to young men who are 
ambitious for a career in school supervision. 
Two hundred and fifty-five towns of the state are 
grouped in seventy-nine unions. The number of 
towns in each group varies from two to six, and 
the number of schools ranges from eighteen to 
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fifty-five. By school is meant a room, but the 
high school is always counted as one school. Dis- 
tances between schools, trolley and _ railroad 


facilities, and condition of highways affect the 
amount of work which falls to a superintendent. 
A union superintendent has the opportunity to do 
valuable service in promoting the efficiency of the 
schools in country towns. He can also exercise 
a helpful influence on the’ community life. The 
position is being given increasing importance. 
Every year there is less disposition to interfere 
with the functions of the superintendent as an ex- 
pert, in nominating teachers, in recommending 
text-books and courses of study and in directing 
methods of instruction. The demands of the day 
that the school shall be a real influ- 
ence in industry and social life are 
calling for men of executive ability 
and organizing power. 

The law fixes the minimum salary 
at $1,500. This amount is paid in 
thirty-one cases. Twenty-three 
unions pay $1,600, while there are 
several instances where $2,200 or 
more is paid. 

NO PARTY POLITICS. 

Massachusetts has never been 
disturbed by party politics in the 
state administration of schools. No 
one in the state department has ever 
been chosen or dismissed because of 
political affiliations, convictions or 
activities. 

Rarely has any city or town in the 
state elected or dismissed a _ superintendent, 
teacher, or member of a board of education be- 
cause of politics. 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Massachusetts was the first state to consoli- 
date small schools. She has more schools con- 
solidated than has any other state, and a larger 
proportion of her schools are consolidated. 

Massachusetts was the first state to give rural 
schools skilful expert supervision. She is the 
only state that gives every school expert super- 
vision. 

Massachusetts is the only state in which the 
state school administration has kept in personal 
touch with the schools and teachers of every 
town in the state for a third of a century. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING. 


Massachusetts was many years ahead 
states in the introduction of music, 
sewing, cooking, and physical training. 

Massachusetts was not only the first state in 
the Union to have music taught in the schools, 
but she has music skilfully taught in more schools 
than has any other state. Music teaching was 
universal before other states had it at all 
outside of a few cities. 

Massachusetts was not only the first 
the Union to have drawing taught in the schools, 
but she has had more drawing taught in more 
schools than in any other state for forty years. 

Massachusetts is the only state that has a 
state normal school devoted to the educating and 
training of teachers of drawing, and she esta5- 
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lished her notable Normal Art school forty years 
ago. 

Thirty years ago she had a state director of 
drawing in the public schools, and she is still the 
only state with such a professional leader. 


SEWING AND COOKING. 
Massachusetts introduced sewing into her 
schools fifty years ago, and there has always been 
more schools teaching sewing than in any other 
state. 

She introduced cooking into her schools nearly 
forty years ago, and she has always had it in a 
larger percentage of her schools than has any 
other state. 

She was the first to establish the professional 
training of teachers of domestic sci- 
ence, and no other state has yet ap- 
proached her in this professional 
training. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Massachusetts was the first state 
to require industrial education, and 
she has always had industrial educa- 
tion in more schools than has any 
other state. 

She was twenty-five vears ahead 
of any other state in requiring in- 
dustrial training in all cities af 
20,000 population and upwards. 

She was the first state to train teachers of in- 
dustrial art. 

PHYSICAL INTERESTS. 

Massachusetts was the first state to introduce 
physical training into her schools, and the first 
to train her teachers to teach physical education. 
Forty years ago she had special teachers of physi- 
cal training in her normal schools, and no one has 
received a normal school diploma without its 
signifying such training. 

Massachusetts was the first state to provide 
for medical inspection of her pupils, and she has 
always led in the number of schools looking after 
the health of the pupils, and in the thoroughness 
of this medical work. 

All of the thirty-three cities and 297 of the 321 
towns have school physicians. More than ninety- 
eight per cent. of the pupils of the state have medi- 
cal inspection. 

The cities and towns of the state expend more 
than $100,000 for medical school inspection. 

Massachusetts was the first state to introduce 
school nurses, and she has always led in the num- 
ber of places in which school nurses are em- 
ployed. 

Massachusetts has led in the establishment of 
Open-air classes. 

She led by many years in the establishment of 
public playgrounds for children. 

She led in the introduction of school gardens, 
and in the training of the teachers to teach school 
gardening. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Massachusetts was the first state to introduce 
evening schools. 

She has always led all other states in the num- 
ber of cities with evening schools. 


DR. DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education. at cost. 
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She was the first to have evening high schools 
and in specializing the work in evening high 
schools. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Massachusetts was the first state to have 
normal schools. They have always been profes- 
sional schools. She has never had any purely 
academic students in her normal school. She 
has never had any tuition students in her normal 
schools. The state has always paid for the land 
and buildings, and has always paid all running ex- 
penses. 

Massachusetts not only had the three first 
normal schools, and the only normal schools that 
have always been professional in 
their work, but she was the first to 
insist upon first-class high school 
training as preparation. 

She has never permitted a stu- 
dent from the state to pay any tui- 
tion or anything that flavored of 
tuition. She has even provided free 
the use of all text-books. She has, 
from an early day, had dormitories 
for most of her normal schools, and 
has furnished room rent absolutely 
free to the students, and has fur- 
nished table board and laundry 


In these regards she has led all other states, 
and even now there is scarcely a school that ap- 
proaches her practice in all of these conditions. 

Of the 141 teachers in the ten state normal 
schools, sixty-seven are men, or forty-six per 
cent. Few normal schools have such a propor- 
tion of men teachers. 

It is impossible to make any comparison as to 
size, aS in most other states there are academtic 
students and preparatory students. 

Here there are ten strictly professional schools 
with a_ total enrollment of 2,085 students, of 
whom 128 are men. 

The Massachusetts normal schools have gradu- 
ated 17,282 strictly professional teachers. 

The state expends for the maintenance of her 
normal schools $400,000 a vear. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Massachusetts was the first state to have free 
public high schools, and she leads, and has always 
led in the percentage of children provided with 
good free high school privileges. 

The scholarship of her high school graduates 
has always been higher than in any other state. 

Only six towns in the state have no pupils in 
first-class high schools, and there is no other 
state that in proportion to the population does 
not have twenty times as many towns without 
pupils in first-class high schools. 

Every city and town with 500 families must 
maintain a high school, and they have done this 
for more than a third of a century. 

Other towns may maintain a high school and 
if it is approved by the state board of education 
will receive from the state $500 toward its main- 
tenance. Forty-four towns that are not required 
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eases as those of the skin and scalp, treats minor 
wounds, bruises, and sores, advises the teachers, 
visits homes to counsel and instruct the parents, 


school must make provision for the free tuition accompanies children to the hospital or other 
of its young people in other towns that have ap- clinics, and gives health talks to teachers and 
proved high schools. The state pays at least pupils. She acts under the general direction of 
one-half of such tuition, and under certain condi- the school physician, and refers to him all cases 
tions it pays it all. of a more serious nature. She keeps at the 

Ninety-nine towns that have no high school school such appliances as may be needed— 
send 1,177 pupils. basin, tongue depressors, cleansing preparations, 

The state paid $65,000 last year in aiding towns antiseptics, ointments, bandages, etc. Of this 
in giving high school advantages to the children. | work the Hon. George H. Martin of the state 

Last year in the entire state there were but six board of education says: “By her ministrations 
towns that had no children in high schools and she not only saves the children from much pain 
they had an average of less than sixty pupils in and discomfort, but she saves much time by the 
all the schools of the township. immediate recognition of disease and the prompt 

COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS. application of remedial measures; and, by ‘fol- 

Massachusetts was the first state in the Union temporarily 

: 5 cluded from school, she secures an earlier return 
to remove all suggestions of criminality from 
children whose offences were minor. 

She long ago abandoned the name of reforma- 
tory, detention home, etc., from her county 
schools for habitual truants and otherwise out-of- 
step boys. 

These schools in counties are called training 
schools, and in Boston, parental schools. 

In some counties there is the most approved 
system of cottage homes and home life. 


to have high schools support such an approved 
school. 
Every town that does not maintain a high 


than would otherwise be the case.” 
TESTING VISION AND HEARING. 

Every school in the state, except in two of the 
smallest towns, has tested the vision and hearing 
of every child. This has been done faithfully for 
four vears. We think this record is unap- 
proached in any other state so far as length of 
time and universality are concerned. 

The number of pupils has increased regularly, 
and the number of defectives has decreased. 


There were 21,594 more pupils examined in 
Massachusetts promptly put upon the statute 1910 than in 1907 
oks 908 y struc- : 
book m, law pecial There were 25,705 fewer children with defec- 
tion as to tuberculosis and its prevention. iia 
A little ‘booklet of suggestions, prepared 
- There were 9,958 fewer children with detective 


peltonary is by hearing. It is a clear demonstration that prompt 
the board of education and distributed to all the A 
teachers in the state. Using this as a basis of in. 2ttemtiom remedies these defects in many cases. 

And to think that even Massachusetts did lit- 
struction, the teachers impress upon their pupils 4). 4, remedy these defects until four vears ago! 
the sanitary precautions needed to prevent the 

attacks of the dreaded disease. 

These facts are supposed to be taught in every The Prescott school, Charlestown, has made a 
school in the state: That fresh air day and night, ‘Satisfactory and gratifying demonstration of the 
cleanliness, exercise, and wholesome food are es- 
sential not only in the treatment of consumption, schoo! last acy 
but are more important still in avoiding con- had eighteen different diseases ss weaknesses ac- 
sumption, and in maintaining that condition of one 

of them would have been or should have been in 


health which will ward off disease. That con- ' ; Thei tur rss 
sumption is not hereditary, but that it is a disease @"Y S¢ 1001 indoors. heir physical condition 
of dirt, darkness, and ignorance. That people aS greatly improved and they made creditable 


working and living under proper conditions need PTOgtess in their studies. 
not worry about getting consumption. That Many of them gained as much as ten or twelve 


prevention is better than cure, and that good Pounds in weight. ; 
physical health is more precious than much The attendance was perfect, whereas if they 


had attempted to attend an indoor school, ab- 


knowledge. 
SCHOOL NURSES. sence would have been quite regular. 
Massachusetts was a leader in the  introduc- WATER SUPPLY. 
tion of school nurses. Massachusetts was one of the first states in the 


Boston installed the system early and effi- Union to introduce sanitary conditions as to 
ciently. Brookline, Amherst, Cambridge, Brock- drinking water in school. 


ton, Canton, Holyoke, Lancaster, Leominster, Bubble fountains are almost universal where 
Lowell, Northampton, Northboro, Walpole, there is city water. 
Waltham, and Winchester introduced this new Every rural school has a covered water pail or 
order of things promptly. The latest returns are jar, and the pupils use individual drinking cups. 
for 1910. This year the number of places i¢ The state board of health early issued an 
much larger. order forbidding the use of the common drink- 
In general, the nurse makes the examinations, ing cup in school as well as in other public places. 
keeps the records, prescribes for such minor dis- The state board of education requires the 
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teachers to use their best endeavor to see that 
the individual cups are kept clean. 


SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


Massachusetts’ school premises are better 
protected by inspection than those of any other 
state. 

There is a local school physician, whose duty 
it is to inspect all school buildings to be sure that 
they are in sanitary condition. 

The state board of health has many inspectors 
whose duty it is to look after school buildings as 
carefully as though there was no local inspecting 
physician. 

The state has a remarkably efficient state dis- 
trict police service, which necessitates specific in- 
spection of school buildings as much as though 
there was no other inspection. 

The three classes of officials are advocating 
legislation that will make their suggestions to 
local authorities equivalent to legal orders. 

They are so virtually now, but with such a law 
there could be no delay. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. 

Massachusetts was far ahead of any other state 
in the consolidation of rural schools. 

The first legislative provision was in 1869, or 
forty-two years ago. 

Concord was the first town to begin this great 
work, and was the first to have all the small 
schools closed and the children transported to the 
central school at public expense. 

In 1888 the entire cost of transportation of 
children in the state was only $22,118. In 1898 
it had reached $127,409. In 1909 it was $310,422. 

Vermont provided for transportation in 1894, 
Maine in 1897, New Hampshire and Connecticut 
have made such provisions. 

New Jersey passed such a law in 1894, New 
York in 1896, Nebraska in 1897. 

Massachusetts in 1869. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Massachusetts has plans for an elaborate sys- 
tem of independent industrial schools, but the 
work is not sufficiently advanced for any adequate 
Statement of its completeness or its efficiency, 
but it is entirely safe to say that Massachusetts 
will be among the first to solve various problems 
involved in this movement. 

At present much of the work is merely an en- 
largement of the long-time successful evening 
schools of the state. 

Beverly was the first to make any attempt to 
solve the problem. Fifty boys enlisted in the ex- 
periment last year. 

Boston school of printing and bookbinding is 
a Boston experiment, and is aided by the state. 
There is a four-year course in printing, a four- 
year course in bookbinding, and a four-year 
course in printing and bookbinding. There are 
thirty-one boys in the school, which is located in 
East Boston. 


BOSTON TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


This is a grand success. Too much cannot be 
Said in its praise. It has been carried on for many 
years by private subscription and all the experi- 
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mental stage was in those years. When it was 
transferred to the city of Boston the city pro- 
vided convenient and adequate quarters at an 
initial expense of $40,000. 

The school had an enrollment the first quarter 
of this year of 283 young women. They come 
from Boston and many outside cities and towns. 

While it is a definite trade school for girls it 
also does much toward their improvement in 
health, culture, and character. It has all the ad- 
vantages of the best of educational life. 

Everything taught has in view as much the 
effect upon the girl who learns, and the way she 
learns, as upon what she will earn by what she 
learns. It is all as genuinely educational as vo- 
cational. 

It is not easy to find a culture school where the 
spirit from first to last is more inspirational than 
here. 

Rarely does a girl in any school come in closer 
touch with inspiring leadership than here. 

The girls are able to earn a comfortable living 
when they leave this school. If it is clear that 
a girl cannot do so in the “trade” she seeks she 
must try something in which she can. 

Straw work pays much the best wages, but for 
a short year. Those girls who have tact, taste, 
and skill can learn in a few months to work so 
artistically and rapidly as to earn from $15 to $21 
a week. 

The running of power machines is also profit- 
able, and they are so taught as to acquire ability 
and facility in the use of these machines. 

Millinery and dressmaking are the most ar- 
tistic and educational trades taught, hut not all 
girls can attain proficiency in these trades. 

Domestic science is taught, but hardly as a 
vocation, rather as an avocation. Most of these 
girls have graduated from the grammar schools. 

Some of these have been at work and have 
found themselves handicapped from lack of skill 
and training and come here to prepare for better 
work and higher wages. Practically none of the 
girls have bookish tastes, few would have gone to 
an ordinary high school. 

Many of them have not primarily a purpose or 
desire to work at a trade, though they will do that 
and do it heartily, but they like this as a school. 
They enjoy this kind of study. Incidentally they 
get good physical training and many of them get 
drawing and a general taste of art. 

Also, incidentally, they get more guidance in 
conduct and social graces than they would get in 
the same time in an ordinary school. 

For Bostonians it need not be said, but for 
others it should be said that the principal, Miss 
Florence E. Leadbetter, demonstrated elsewhere 
that she is a great teacher and a noble inspiration. 
In no culture high school, public or private, would 
a girl find a better leader in any phase of life work. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Lawrence has made the most persistent effort 
to succeed in helping young people to learn to 
earn while they learn to live. 

The principal, William H. Dooley, _ has 
has made a persistent study of the art of training 
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in skill in handicraft. He has built largely upon 
the best in the long-time industrial education and 
upon the old-time evening school traditions, ex- 
tensify and intensifying at every point. 

Last year he offered twenty-three specific 
courses in both day and evening classes. In the 
day classes he enrolled 143 and in the evening 
classes 698. Here are the branches taught more 
or less thoroughly :— 

Woolen and worsted yarn manufacturing, as 
far as combing; woolen and worsted yarn manu- 
facturing, combing and spinning; woolen and 
worsted loom fixing and calculations ; cotton spin- 
ning ; cotton loom fixing and calculations ; experi- 
mental dyeing; industrial chemistry; mil! arith- 
metic and mill bookkeeping; elementary textile 
design ; advanced textile design; elementary cloth 
calculations and fabric analysis; advanced cloth 
calculations and fabric analysis; elementary elec- 
tricity; steam engineering for engineers; steam 
engineering for firemen; arithmetic for firemen 
and engineers; arithmetic for firemen and engi- 
neers working at night; steam engineering for 
firemen who work at night; blue-print reading; 
machine sketching and arithmetic for metal 
workers and wood workers. General course: 
worsted and woolen loom fixing and calculations ; 
‘cotton loom fixing and calculations ; industrial and 
shop English and history; estimating construc- 
tion supplies and blue-print reading for brick- 
layers, masons, and contractors. 

Montague registers thirty-six students in a 
school that teaches agriculture, carpentry, and 
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mechanical work for boys and domestic science 
for girls. 

New Bedford has had sixty-five pupils enroll in 
its day classes. 

Newton has had an enrollment of eighteen 
boys in its day classes. 

Worcester is planning for some real trade 
school work, and has put $125,000 into the plant 
and has enrolled some eighty boys. 

The state encourages all phases of this work by 
direct appropriations. The evening schools were 
already in good working order, and in several 
cities they have heartily extended their industrial 
plans. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

While these are not the only phases of educa- 
tion of which the sons of Massachusetts may well 
be proud, they are sufficient to show that the 
state is, and has always been, ardently interested 
in the best features of school life, and is likely 
to maintain that interest for many years to come. 

But she is not alone in progress. The at-: 
mosphere in every state is charged with progres- 
sive ideas, and a thousand cities and towns out- 
side of Massachusetts are doing some things 
wonderfully well, and we cannot be too alert in 
discovering what is better done somewhere than 
we are doing it here. The demand upon us was 
never so urgent as it is to-day. 

We may well rejoice in our prestige, but we 
must look forward as well as backward, using 
the best of the past and present as a base line 
for greater projected efficiency. 


GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY. 


BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY. 


Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin!) 

Plenty of room for prison pens, 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Willing enough to pay) 

But never a place for the lads to race, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores, 
(Mammon must have the best!) 

Plenty of room for the running sores 
That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead 
The hearts of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for schools and halls, 
Plenty of room for art; 
Plenty of room for teas and balls, 
Platform, stage, and mart. 
Proud is the city—she finds a place 
For many a fad to-day, 
But she’s more than blind if she fails to find 
A place for the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 
Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the harm is done! 
Give them a chance—if you stint them now, 
To-morrow you'll have to pay 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them a place to play! 
—Written for the Journal of Education. 


* 


In Switzerland every pupil is in the open air ten minutes of 
every hour. 
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Happy hearts and happy faces, 

Happy play in grassy places— 

That was how, in ancient ages, 

Children grew to kings and sages. 
—Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 


The first Child Welfare Exhibit was in the 
Armory on 34th street and 4th avenue, New 
York city, in January, 1911; the second in the 
Coliseum, Chicago, May 11-25, 1911. 

The first cost nearly $100,000; much of the cost 
was for the gathering of material for the Ex- 
hibit. In addition to the paid service, there was 
limitless volunteer work. 

The Chicago Exhibit cost $50,000, having to 
start with all the material that was at New York. 
The space was twice as great in the Coliseum as 
in the Armory. The attendance was twice as 
great, and the newspaper publicity was much 
greater. 

Another important advantage in the Chicago 
Exhibit is the fact the schools actually did all the 
industrial, social, and ethical work of the schools 
at the Exhibit. 

Every school in Chicago did some work, real 
school work, where the public could see them. 

All hand work, economic work, sociological 
work, art work of every grade, from the kinder- 
garten through the high school, demonstrated in 
real earnest, and a half million people saw this 
work done just as it is done at school. 

At New York this school work was on exhibit 
in pictures ; in Chicago it was life, real life. 

Nothing approaching this on a large scale has 
ever before been publicly demonstrated. 

Superintendent Mrs. Ella Flagg Young and 
her body of supervisors, principals, and teachers 
would listen to nothing less than this. With 
them, pictures are not life. 

School work that is life and for the whole of 
life made a remarkable demonstration. 

SCHOOL CHORUS SINGING. 

To Assistant Superintendent Orville T. Bright 
is largely due a wonderful demonstration of the 
music teaching in the Chicago elementary 
schools. The city is in ten musical districts, and 
there is a music supervisor for every two of 
these districts. 

In addition to all other music teaching and 
singing, every eighth grade in the 254 schools is 
taught to sing each year at least six great patri- 
They sing many others, but there 
are six that every eighth-grade child in Chicago 
can sing just right, and without the words or 
music. 

Every afternoon from the eighth grade of 
about twenty-five schools about 2,000 boys and 
girls are selected, and form the chorus for one 
afternoon. They have never sung together be- 
fore, but they have had the same supervisor, and 
have been taught the same songs, and have been 
singing them in their own schools. 


otic songs. 
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Several of the schools had special chorus solos, 
so to speak, part songs that required skill as well 
as knowledge. 

It has never been my lot to hear anything of 
the kind that so got hold of one’s heartstrings 
or that swept 15,000 people off their feet like 
this singing, which was by a different chorus 
every afternoon except Saturday and Sunday. 
There were ten of these wonderful demonstra- 
tions of the efficiency of music teaching in the 
elementary schools of Chicago. 

Each evening some high school furnished the 
music, and this was scarcely less remarkable. It 
was merely not so unexpected. High schools 
often furnish brilliant chorus and glee club 
work, 


DIFFERENTIATION. 

Each afternoon and evening had a different 
subject emphasized at the conferences. These 
are the subjects: “Personal Service,” “School 
Extension,” “The Care of the Young,” “Mothers’ 
Day,” “The Child in the House,” “Libraries and 
Museums,” “The City Child,” “Girls’ Day,” “The 
Delinquent Child,” “The Colored Child,” “Clubs 
and Associations,” “Sunday School Day,” “The 
Foreign Child,” “The Waking Child,’ “The 
Child at Play.” 

FOLK DANCES AND GAMES. 


One of the truly marvelous features of the 
Exhibit was the variety of games and folk 
dances. The vast arena in the Coliseum was 
cleared for these, and an audience of many thou- 
sands on the floor and in the gallery witnessed 
them with rapturous delight and ardent enthu- 
siasm. 

Across the street in the Haven school on 
Saturdays there were many more similar demon- 
strations. 

Here are some of the hundreds of games and 
dances :— 

Italian folk dances, twenty-four boys and girls. 

Folk dances, eighty girls; parallel bars and 
high jumping, sixty-four boys. 

Reed exercises, 100 girls. 

Old Morris dance, Bean Setting. 

Swedish dance, Reap and Flax. 

Swedish dance, Weaving. 

Swedish games, Wash the 
Shoemaker. 

French dance, The Vintage. 

Finnish Harvest Dance. 

National and folk dances. 

Tactics and Indian club exercises, forty boys. 

Partner dances, girls. 

Sailors’ Hornpipe, girls. 


Clothes, Tailor, 
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American Beauty Waltz, girls. 

Tumbling, boys. 

Wild Bird Mazurka, girls. 

Game, Dangerous Neighbors, boys. 

Polka Wand Drill, girls. 

Showing socializing effects, ninety boys and 
girls. 

Couple dance and ring games, 100 boys and 
girls. 

Dumb-bell exercises, 300 boys; Indian club 
exercises, 200 girls. 

Bohemian folk dance and song, twenty boys 


and twenty girls. 


Fancy steps and arm movements, forty girls. 

Tactics and calisthenics, 100 boys. 

Russian Cossack dance girls. 

Pyramid dance and mat tumbling. 

Relay races and games, boys. 

Singing and folk games, little children. 

Scotch folk dancing, sixteen girls. 

Irish folk dancing, eight girls. 

Folk dances, forty girls; groupings and pyra- 
‘mids, forty boys. 

Tactics, eighty boys; dumb-bell exercises, 120 
boys; gymnastic dancing, “Hamilton Galop” and 
“Circle Polka,” 120 girls; vaulting bucks, boys; 
horizontal bar, horse and slanting ladder com- 


bined. 


Indian march and dance, boys. 

Spanish dance, girls. 

Stunts by Horses, Elephants, and Bears, three 
Tings. 

Irish Lilt, girls. 

Club juggling. Pyramid. Vaulting bucks by 
clowns. Spring board acrobatics and other exer- 
cises by boys. 

Jumping Jacks, girls. 

Singing and Circle games, 100 Kindergarten 


-children. 


“Dancing on the Green,” boys and girls. 

Electric Lighted Pole Drill, thirty girls. 

Tarantella in costume, forty Italian girls. 

Aesthetic dances, fifty girls. 

Danish, German and Dutch folk dances, 
twenty girls. 

Polish boys and girls, eight couples. 

Bohemian boys and girls, eight couples. 

Hungarian boys and girls. 

Industrial folk dances, twenty-four girls. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts were much in evidence. They 
were frequently seen and heard to advantage, 
and one evening was theirs for an hour, in which 
this was the program :— 

The establishment of the camp. 

Camp choruses. 

Surprised by Indians. 

First aid given to the wounded. 

Scouts trail the Indians. 

Building of a bridge. 

Scouts marching across the bridge. 

Physical drill with staves to music. 

Fancy drills by scouts. 

Breaking up of camp and marching away. 
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VARIETIES OF EXHIBITS. 


There appeared to be no end to the exhibits, 
all of which were placed to advantage. Here are 
suggestions merely of some of these exhibits :— 

Team Work for City Boys. 

The Settlement as a Neighbor. 

The Settlement as a Protection. 

The Settlement Cherishes City Children. 

The Rest Room for Babies. 

Foods and Feeding of Children. 

Clothing of Children. 

Play of Children. 

Playthings for Children. 

Home Life. 

Home Furnishing. 

The Housing Problem in Cities. 

Work and Wages of Children. 

Dangerous Street Work. 

Legal Advice for Children. 

Recreation for Children. 

Small Parks for Children. 

Playgrounds for Children. 

Juvenile Courts of Many Cities. 

Making Street Play Safe. 

Play Zones for Children. 

Museums for Children. 

Libraries for Children. 

The City Dump. 

The Back Alley. 

The City Garbage. 

Open Air Schools. 

Open Window Schools. 

Prevention of Blindness. 

The Baby Tent. 

Infant Welfare Stations. 

Milk Modification. 

Eugenics. 

Mouth Hygiene. 

Children’s Hospitals. 

Children’s Dispensaries. 

Day Nurseries. 

District Nurses. 

Medical School Inspection. 

Baby Comfort. 


VARIOUS CITIES. 


New York and Chicago presented startling 
and vital facts by the thousands, and several 
other cities were incidentally represented. 

We have taken space to give a suggestion 
merely of this great Exhibit. 

If we mistake not St. Louis will be the next to 
have this Exhibit, and after that one after another 
all of the large cities will be instructed and in- 
spired by it. 

WAGE-EARNING PUPILS. 

In one school sixty-five per cent. of the fifth 
grade are regular wage earners; thirty-five per 
cent. of the fourth; fifteen per cent. of the third, 
and twelve per cent. of the second. 

In one Chicago school all boys are in school 
twenty-five hours a week, and one of them is 
wage earning fifty hours, four boys forty hours, 
five boys thirty-five hours, seven boys thirty 
hours, and eighteen twenty hours. 
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The fifth grade boys earn on an average $1.18 
a week, the fourth grade boys eighty-five cents, 
the third grade boys forty-three cents, and the 
second grade boys thirty-six cents. 

Think of a little boy's being on to his job, any 
job, for five cents a day. 


FIRESIDE WELCOME TO THE FRIENDLESS. 


Chicago has long been seeking to place the de- 
pendent, homeless, friendless children in good 
homes. 

In thirty years 6,632 homes throughout Illinois 
have welcomed some child from the city. 

Never has this work been systematized as it is 
to-day. The watchword of all child welfare work 
is “The place for a child is in a home.” 


LAWS THAT SHOULD BE UNIVERSAL. 


No child under sixteen should be employed in 
any mercantile establishment more than nine 
hours in any one day or more than fifty-four 
hours in any week. 

He should not begin work before 8 a. m. nor 
work after 7 p. m. 

He should always have forty-five minutes at the 
noon hour. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Mrs. Young has largely increased the efficiency 
of the physical training in all the schools, which 
accounted for the matchless demonstration at the 
Child Welfare Exhibit. 

Day after day for two weeks several hundred 
children twice a day gave athletic exhibitions. 
Each time there was a different body of children, 
and every .day the exercises were different. 
There were games, folk dances, free gymnastics, 
wands, dumbbells, Indian clubs, and other phases 
of exercise. 

There has never been any exhibition of indoor 
school exercises in extent, in variety, and in rep- 
resentation such as this. 

There are twenty-eight elementary instructors 
in physical exercise, and in each high school there 
is both a man and a woman. 

It is not a question of exhibition primarily, but 
of health and development of strength and grace. 

Under Mrs. Young’s leadership physical in- 
struction means as much for morals as for health. 

It was something quite unprecedented to see 
four schools, who had never rehearsed or prac- 
ticed together, come into the vast arena and per- 
form the same exercises under direction with no 
leader. 

It was not only a beautiful sight, but repre- 
sented personal poise and high individual train- 
ing. 

MUSICAL DEMONSTRATION. 

The musical demonstration at the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit in Chicago was such as America has 
never seen before. Nearly 2,000 children twice a 
day for fourteen days, with from four to fourteen 
schools represented on each occasion. 

The schools had never rehearsed together. It 
seemed incredible, as we listened to 1,900 children 
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as they sang one noble song after another with 
remarkable correctness and wonderful spirit and 
power, that they had no rehearsal together. 


FIRESIDE WELFARE. 

A delightful feature of the entire exhibit was 
the Fireside Welfare phase of it. 

Never before has the home been so magnified 
as at this Child Welfare Exhibit. It was the 
child at school, the child at play, and the child at 
work, but nowhere was it forgotten that the child 
at home was the vital factor. 

That the home ought to make for the health, 
comfort, joy, and morals of children was always 
uppermost in the thought. “Motherhood a pro- 
fession” was one of the mottoes of the Exhibit. 

Girls from doll days to college graduation are 
to be so trained in the new times that motherhood 
shall be something other than it now is. 

“Pure fathers’ was another watchword. 

Physicians are to be required to report men 
with vile contagious diseases when Child Welfare 


‘reigns. 


NEEDLE WORK GUILDS. 

Many thousand women in the United States 
are organized to help needy mothers with their 
needles. 

The Chicago branch of the Needle Work Guild 
of America gave out 81,000 articles, the fruit of 
the needle, to weak, weary, impoverished moth- 
ers, for their own relief as well as for their chil- 
dren’s welfare. 


OPEN-AIR CRUSADE. 

The Child Welfare Exhibit was a great crusade 
for open-air life for home, for workmen, for 
school, for play, for sleep. Out-door schools at 
Boston and other cities were represented effec- 
tively. 

Open-air schools in school buildings were mag- 
nified, open-window schools advocated by pic- 
tures and statistic cards. 

The forest school is the real thing, the park 
school comes next, but any open-air life is good, 
even if it be life on the roof. 

The effect of open air upon health, upon happi- 
ness, upon studies and upon everything that 
makes for efficiency was demonstrated in various 
ways. 

One fresh-air sanitarium in Chicago enter- 
tained last summer 10,006 sick babies and their 
mothers, and 18,982 other children, and received 
83,829 visitors. 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


All sorts of aid is now given to crippled children, 

They are operated on by specialists without 
expense. 

They have convalescent homes in which by 
special care these children improve greatly. 

There are fresh-air homes and fresh-air day 
resorts for them. 

They are taught to earn a living despite their 
handicap. 

There are schools for crippled children espec- 
ially in New York where there are truly wonder- 
ful achievements. 
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ii DAY NURSERIES. Welfare Exhibit and in the conferences it had | 
ay Chicago has twenty-six day nurseries which I 
_ care for 3,000 babies daily while their mothers NEWSBOY GUIDANCE. 
: work at home or shop or factory. Here again we played our part ahead of the 
: ifs Who can estimate what it signifies to the Procession. 
mat) mother and the baby for neither to be troubled by We had Judge Ben B. Lindsey in an eight-day 
ia the other? The mother can do more work and campaign in Boston when he was little known | 
if : can do better work at her home as a wage earner outside of Colorado, and we had John E. Gunckel 
ne if the baby is not calling after her, and the child is on a week’s campaign and again on a twelve days’ 
2 f f infinitely better off with skilful care and attention. campaign, but the work with newsboys was duly 
f Chicago day nurseries last year cared for 4,030 emphasized at the Exhibit and at the conferences. | 
ne different children, a total of 154,682 days. Of few things are we more proud than that | 
ih New York city has eighty-five day nurseries Boston leads the world, outside of Toledo, in | 
if and can care for 5,962 daily. They cared for newsboy guidance. | 
6,089 different children last year, a total of Boston has the best newsboys’ law of any large 
t 1,297,386 davs. city. Issues no license to girls. The age is 
aay Jersey City has a school day nursery, to which eleven to fourteen. Hours 6 a. m. to 8 p. m. (9 
q 
I q 
ih 
th 
it 
| 
I CHINESE QUARTERS, SAN FRANCISCO. } 
p an older sister can bring the baby so that she will p. m. in baseball season). Cannot sell on cars, 
} e not have to stay at home and mind the baby. nor in saloons, and must wear badge in plain sight. 
4 Chicago has one open-air nursery with ten tents, They must read and write and explain newsboy 
i in which last year 1,756 sick babies were saved to law. Must be regular attendants at school. Must 
life and health. be well behaved. Have efficient supervisor and a 
special officer. 
THE JUVENILE CC Boston School Newsboys Republic has branches 
be Too much has never been said, never can be in all leading school districts, officered by news- 
é said in praise of the Juvenile Court, which is now _ boys. 
ji well nigh universal, but we had our say regarding Disapproves of smoking, swearing, stealing, 
f that when it was new, and there is no occasion to begging, lying, gambling, or any conduct unbe- 
i dwell upon it in this connection, but at the Child coming to young citizens. 
i 
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NEW YORK CITY. | 


The day school enrollment in ten years in- 
creased 52.5 per cent., from 401,711 to 623,409. 
It seems incredible. The high schools increased 
175.7 per cent., from 13,272 to 36,592. 

Teacher training schools 305 per cent., from 
551 to 2.2338. 

Kindergartens, 607.8 per cent., from 3,227 to 
24,875. 

Evening elementary schools, 92 per cent., from 
14,407 to 27,725. 

Evening high schools, 172 per cent., from 2,880 


to 855. 


) 


Graduates of elementary schools, 128 per cent., 
from 13,740 to 31,341. 

Graduates of high schools, 209 per cent., from 
1,002 to 3,103. 

Increase in population, 39 per cent. 

Amount expended for schools increased from 
$19,568,000 to $31,424,000. 

Graduates from elementary schools increased 
three times as fast as population. 

High school registration increased five times 
as fast as population. 

Sixty-eight per cent. of the graduates of the 
elementary schools go to the high schools. 

There has been developed a great series of 
schemes to aid the defectives and dependents. 
They now give scientific examination of such chil- 
dren. They give them sense training and muscu- 
lar training and much constructive work. 

Olive Jones in famous 120 is making successful 
warfare against the forces that make for de- 
linquency. Fifty per cent. are positively known 
to be reformed, and most of the others greatly 
improved. 

Suspensions and expulsions have absolutely 
ceased. 

Truaney has been greatly reduced. The per- 
centage of truancy was four times as great ten 
years ago as now. 


School luncheons have done great things for 
the children, especially the neglected children. 

Even in crowded New York the school gardens 
have achieved much for the children. 

The Parents’ Associations have been of inesti- 
mable benefit. 

Average daily attendance at recreation centres 
is 11,300; at out-of-school study rooms, 1,684; at 
vacation schools, 4,511. 

New York city has a registration of 20,950 in 
her Rapid Progress classes. 

There are local educational societies in twelve 
different languages. 

There are eight schools for crippled children. 

There are schools for the blind and others for 
the deaf. 

There are schools for tuberculosis children. 

There are 36,678 adults in the evening classes. 

There are trade schools for girls in which they 
are taught dressmaking, millinery, lamp-shade 
making, making novelties, and the operating of 
power machines. 

Of the money expended for schools 68.3. per 
cent. is for salaries, 87 per cent. for sites and build- 
ings, 23 per cent. for supervision. 

There are 145 medical inspectors and 141 school 
nurses. 

There are visiting teachers in fifty schools. 
They help the teachers by investigating causes of 
truancy, tardiness, and failures in school work. 

These visiting teachers help the homes by ad- 
vising and instructing as to food, sleep, play, 
clothes, etc. They especially aid in cases of mal- 
nutrition, dental defects, respiratory troubles, eye- 
sight. and hearing. 

These visiting teachers help children to get op- 
portunities to work after they leave school, and 
help them to succeed in their work. 


THE CHILDREN’S COURT. 
BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 


(Written for the Journal of Education.) 


The wise judge sits in his stately chair, 
Robed in a gown of black; 

And the big cops hurry the children there, 
And then they hurry them back. 

Shamed and tearful, or dazed and dumb, 
They answer their names’ stern call; 

This boy peddled some chewing-gum, 
And that boy played baseball. 


Fr down in the narrow canyon-street 
There sounded a summons of May; 

And the children’s hearts and the children’s feet 
Kept time with the rhythm of play; 

And young, young life, with a joyous bound, 
Arose at the world-old call; 

So this boy threw some stones around, 
And that boy played basebail. 


The wise judge sits in his stately chair, 
Robed in a gown of black; 

The big cops hurry the children there, 
And then they hurry them back. 

But who is judged in the court to-day, 
As the words of sentence fall, 

The city that made it a crime to play, 
Or the boy who played baseball? 
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PHILADELPHIA’S ADVANCE IN EDUCATION. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


“Philadelphia is beginning to be heard from 
educationally,” remarked one educational ex- 
pert to another at a recent assembly of school 
men. This is a fact. And it is apropos to note 
that the great strides which have brought the 
Quaker city into prominence in educational work 
and are constituting it a great and shining edu- 
cational light, have been made within the past 
half decade. 

It is just five years since Dr. Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh took the helm of the public school 
service in Philadelphia. Things began to move 
with a new impulse. By leaps and bounds the 
progress has been made, and nobody in educa- 
tional life in Philadelphia to-day could think of 
going back to the old pace. A new standard of 
activity and ideals has been set, and the watch- 
word is extension and advance. 

The progress recorded is shown in all the de- 
partments of the Philadelphia city schools. It 
may not be generally known that “the City of 
Brotherly Love’ has forged to the front, and 
leads the country as the first city to establish a 
public trade school; in its special school work; 
in the work of civic teaching; in the home and 
school movement; and in the work of socializing 
the schools. 

Few city superintendents (except possibly the 
able Mrs. Ella Flagg Young of Chicago) have a 
broader view of practical educational possibili- 
ties; a deeper understanding of educational 
philosophy, and greater personal magnetism 
(which is another phrase for sympathy) than Dr. 
Brumbaugh. Philadelphia’s 4,000 teachers re- 
spect and like.him; and it is understood that no 
schoolroom desk in Philadelphia is complete in 
its equipment without his photograph and a 
quotation from his books. He is just as popular 
with the great groups of thoughtful citizens who 
are awake to this personal responsibility for the 
success and usefulness of the city schools. To 
these aligned societies (and there are a dozen or 
more of them in Philadelphia, all more or less 
directly working for the schools and combined 
in the Educational Alliance) is due in great 
measure the fact that public interest in the 
schools is at high water mark in the Quaker 
city to-day. 

The greatest factor in bringing the people into 
active co-operation for school progress has been 
the new school code. The educational forces in 
the city have been deeply agitated over this 
important piece of educational legislation. The 
taxpayer, the teacher, the club woman, the 
school director, the city authorities, have had 
the school code as the chief topic of conversation 
and discussion. Columns of newspaper space 
have been given to it in Philadelphia and through- 
out the state. Its recent final passage by the 
legislature of 1910-11 has inaugurated a new era 
for the schools in Philadelphia as well as through- 
out the state. 


The features of the code have brought Phila- 
delphia into line with the most progressive edu- 
cational centres. It is not perfect yet by any 
means, but it insures what the promoters chiefly 
sought—independent control of taxation and 
borrowing for the new board of public educa- 
tion in Philadelphia; a minimum tax limit of five 
mills; reduction of the number of members of 
the board of education (from twenty-one to nine 
members); establishment of a state board’ of 
education; establishment of a state school fund; 
reasonable provisions for the selection of text- 
books; and provisions in the interest of higher 
education throughout the state. In addition, 
the promoters would have liked a stricter clause 
to safeguard the appointment and promotion of 
teachers from personal or political influence; 
that will doubtless follow in due season. 

Perhaps the chief gain to Philadelphia from 
this new code is the securing for the use of the 
public schools the annual appropriation from 
state funds which has for so many years been di- 
verted into other channels. This sum amounts 
to about $1,000,000 annually, one-half of 
which now goes into a sinking fund, the balance 
being placed in the treasury of the board of edu- 
cation, instead of in the open city treasury. 
Nearly a million dollars a year, it is sad to say, has 
been lost to Philadelphia schools heretofore, be- 
cause the city councils have been free to avail 
themselves of their technical right to divert this 
state appropriation to other uses. 

To get an inkling of what is opening up for 
Philadelphia in an educational way, one has only 
to take note of some of the movements of the 
current year, during which about 160,000 pupils 
have been enrolled, and about seven million dol- 
lars expended. Of this sum, some one and one- 
half millions have gone into new buildings, sites, 
repairs, alterations, and equipment. Among the 
new structures is the new Southwark school, the 
largest yet built in Philadelphia—a_thirty-three- 
division fireproof school for 1,584 boys and girls, 
with complete modern equipment, costing a 
quarter of a million dollars. Two new twenty- 
seven-division schools—the Thomas Durham and 
the McCall schools, accommodating respectively 
945 and 1,296 children each—have also been con- 
structed, replacing old rookeries in the congested 
centre, and elevating the congested districts in 
which they are located. 

District high schools have been established 
(though in a tentative and somewhat crude way) 
in two sections of the city—West Philadelphia 
and Germantown; and plans have been made for 
the construction of the new West Philadelphia 
Siamese-twin high school for boys and girls (con- 
nected, but separate), to cost half a million dol- 
lars. This is the first of several buildings to re- 
lieve the deplorable congested conditions which 
have so long existed at the two central high 
schools, the girls especially having suffered from 
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inadequate accommodations; and many hundreds 
of Philadelphia young people having been de- 
prived of secondary education not only because 
of no room, but also because of the burdensome 
tax for carfare, which fell heaviest on those of 
greatest need. An estimate by the Educational 
Alliance placed the average outlay for the Phila- 
delphia high school pupil at $21 a year in car- 
fare and 307 hours in travel (equivalent to a 
month of daylight). Thus handicapped, in Phila- 
delphia only four out of every 1,000 enrolled in 
elementary schools have graduated from the high 
schools, as compared with ten in Boston and 
fifteen in Minneapolis. 

Another educational project which has come to 
success during the year is the proposed new build- 
ing for the venerable Central Manual Training 
school (the oldest public manual. training school 
in the United States) on the new parkway, a fine 
site having just been set aside for it. 

The William Penn high school—the first pub- 
lic vocational high school for girls—has made 
a splendid record during the year, and has 
gained a victory for the introduction of promotion 
by subjects, which will be given tentative opera- 
tion next year. 

Elementary manual training has come to its 
own, being given extension from the one school 
(the James Forten, under Miss Hannah Fox) to 
about ten others, with a plan of work covering: 
First grade, drawing and handwork; second, 
use of scissors in cutting forms out of paper; 
third, sewing, drawing, and handwork; fourth, 
sewing, drawing, and handwork;; fifth, raffia; sixth, 
drawing, sewing, cooking, and handwork. 

Open-air schools on schoolhouse roofs have 
been established; and no less than eighty school 
playgrounds, in addition to the dozen or more 
school gardens, are carried on this vear. Phila- 
delphia public schools have a complete system of 
medical inspection which even goes so far as to 
give special attention to the children’s teeth. The 
strong big brother of the public schools is the 
University of Pennsylvania, which is always do- 
ing helpful things, and this year is opening its 
doors for a unique summer school of 200 chil- 
dren at a nominal fee. 

The growing work of the physical training 
department has been expanded this year to pro- 
vide swimming lessons for all fourth-grade 
pupils during the summer months. The social 
work of Philadelphia schools has emanated 
entirely from the City League of Home 
and School Associations—the first in the coun- 
try— whose score of school centres (conducted 
by private enterprise at an annual outlay of 
nearly $10,000) are waiting expectantly to be 
taken under the board of education’s wing. The 
force of two or three valuable home and school 
visitors will then be augmented; the penny 
luncheons for school children will come into 
general vogue; and the wider use of the city’s 
great educational plants will be insured for all 
sections. 

These are some of the recent movements which 
show the way the educational wind is blowing in 
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Philadelphia. More and equal pay for teachers, 
higher standards of qualifications for the teach- 
ing corps, closer study of the handicapped child, 
the moulding of the curriculum to impart knowl- 
edge that can be converted into terms of service, 
and to impart skill so broadly based that it may 
overcome the bounds of specific trade occupa- 
tions are among other ideas currently exploited. 

The provision of adequate training and facilities 
in evening schools for aliens and others is among 
the pressing and important problems for the 
solution of which educators everywhere may look 
to Philadelphia in its new and becoming role of 
a great educational experiment station. 


— 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Meeting in Providence June 29-July 1 Hon. Payson 
Smith, LL.D., president; Charles T. C. Whitcomb, 
vice-president. 

PROMINENT ADDRESSES. 

Governor Aram J. Pothier, Rhode Island. 

Mayor Henry Fletcher, Providence. 

State Superintendent of Rhode Island Walter E. 
Ranger. 

Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, “What Shall We 
Do with Troublesome Boys?” 

Captain Richard Pearson Hobson. 

J. W. Taylor, state inspector, Maine. 

Professor Frank W. Nicolson, “The New England 
Entrance Certificate Board.” 

Professor Clifford H. Moore, “The New Harvard 
Plan.” 

William Orr, deputy commissioner, Massachusetts. 

Adelaide V. Finch, Lewiston. 

Luella B. Dickerman, Concord, N. H., “Cheerful Yes- 
terdays and Confident To-morrows.” 

Professor E. E. Balcomb, Rhode Island State Normal 
school, “Better Rural Schools Through Consolidation.” 

Superintendent D. H. Perkins, Skowhegan-Madison, 
Me., “Consolidation in New England.” 

Charles M. Lamprey, Boston Normal school, “Uni- 
form School Records.” 

Superintendent F. H. Beede. New Haven. “The Pub- 
licity Side of School Work.” 

O. P. Gifford, D. D., Brookline, Mass., “The Problem 
of Life.” 

Mrs. Charles E. Flagg, Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, “Women’s Clubs in Public Education.” 

Caroline S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, “Parent-Teacher 
Associations.” 

Superintendent Henry H. Pratt, Hinsdale, N. H., 
“Community Relationship of the Public Schools.” 

Lillian I. Lincoln, Farmington (Me.) State Normal 
school, “Fitness for Teaching.” 

Wallace S. Mason, North Andover, Mass., “Practical 
Side of School Gardening,” illustrated. 

F. S. Libby, Berlin, N. H., “Limitations of Vocational 
Courses in General High Schools.” 

Charles S. Prosser, deputy commissioner, Massachu- 
setts, “Agricultural Courses in New England High 
Schools.” 

Superintendent Charles S. Clark, Somerville, 
“Causes and Prevention of Retardation.” 

Superintendent F. A. Verplanck, South Manchester, 
Ct., “Physical Welfare of the Child.” 

Lida B. Earhart, Rhode Island Normal school. 

H. L. Kent, Keene (N. H.) Normal school, “Prep- 
aration of Teachers for Rural Schools.” 

Francis R. Lane, Worcester (Mass.) Normal school, 
“The Normal School and Secondary Teachers.” 

A. E. Winship, Boston. 
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HALL’S “EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS.” 
Elsewhere we notice ‘Educational Problems 
by G. Stanley Hall. 


No experience of the last quarter of a century 


has been more delightful than to see G. Stanley 
Hall come forward in the educational life of the 
country until he is to-day far in the lead of any 
other American educator. No other educator has 
ever received as high prices for lecturing, no other 


has 


written four such important volumes on education, 


ever drawn greater audiences, no other has 


no other has kept so universally ahead of the pro- 
cession in professional and philosophical thought, 
no other college president or professor has so in- 
fluenced the professional educational thought of 
the country. But three men since Horace Mann 
are to be spoken of in the same breath, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, President Eliot, and Francis W. 
Parker, and all of these combined produced no 
Adoles- 
Colonel 


Parker’s failure to leave any body of doctrine, any 


such professional literature as Dr. Hall’s 


cense” and ‘Educational Problems.” 
expression of himself in literature, has been a grief 
to his friends. That Dr. Harris left nothing ade- 
quate is less excusable, because he was a man of 
he lives 


the pen rather than of the voice. True, 


in the majestic “International Dictionary,” and in 
the reports of the Bureau of Education, in the St. 


Louis reports, and yet there is nothing of the man, 


professionally and philosophically, in any of these; 
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only in his introductions to the “International 


do we find the man, and all of 
small book, 
President Eliot is likely to recast 


Education Series” 
these would make only a and frag- 
mentary at that. 
his various books into some adequate expression 
of his life work, but up-to-date Dr. Hall is the only 
American educator who has given the world his 
best thought in elaborate form, in brilliant style 
in an impressive manner. 
“Adolescence” has been purchased and read by 
more lawyers, clergymen, and business men than 
have ever bought any other important book on 
professional education in their professional life. 
It has permanently swayed the thought of more 
men in lines of life other than educational than 
Beside it other 
Now Dr. 


scholarly, and in- 


has any other educational work. 
educational books seem almost trivial. 
Hall produces an equally noble, 
fluential work. 

In all this there is no thought of accepting his 
conclusions, or praising his attitude, method, or 
perspective. 

[ have known few men prominent in the pro- 
Dr. Hall for a 


been 


fession as well as I have known 


third of a century, and it has one of the 


greatest joys of these years to see his steady pro- 
fessional progress, to see the way in which he has 
walked ahead of all of the who 


until he is in a class by himself. 


men have criti- 
cised him, 

It is a matter of keen satisfaction that long be- 
fore either of us were in the educational arena we 
were members of a delightful Boston club which 
boasted of the fact that no two members were in 
the trade, or profession, so that 


That 


same occupation, 
we broadened our horizon by association. 
was thirty-five years ago. 

It is a 
feature of the Journal of 


matter of pride that the first distinct 


Education under the 


present leadership, twenty-six years ago, was the 


weekly publication of the Harvard lectures on 
Pedagogy given in Wesleyan hall, Boston, by G. 


Stanley Hall, the first course of professional edu- 


cational lectures ever given in Boston, and they 


are really the germ from which these 1,425 pages 


1 “Educational Problems” came. 
@-0-@-0- 
THE GAYNOR CHARTER. 

Seven thousand teachers of New York city 
have signed a petition against the famous—or 
possibly infamous—Gaynor charter. For once 
the Principals’ Club, the Men Principals’ As- 
sociation, and the Women Principals’ Associa- 


tion, and the Public Education Association and 
the board of education are a unit in thought and 
action. Educationally, it looks as though Mayor 
Gaynor had been steered by somebody to get to- 
gether every objectionable adminis- 
trative trick. 


conceivable 
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THE COMMISSIONERSHIP. 


Secretary Fisher of the Department of the In- 
terior is seeking the advice of many educators re- 
garding candidates for the commissionership of 
education. Both President Taft and Secretary 
Fisher asked in confidence for the names of men 
eminently qualified for the position who might be 
induced to take it. Some names were proposed 
without solicitation, and are receiving respectful 
attention. 

Among the state superintendents are F. G. 
Blair of Illinois, J. D. Eggleston of Virginia, Pay- 
son Smith of Maine, H. C. Morrison of New 
Hampshire, and ex-State Superintendent Charles 
R. Skinner of New York. Also E. G. Dexter of 
Porto Rico. Of the university presidents are W. 
©. Thompson, University of Ohio; Edmund J. 
James, University of Illinois; E. A. Alderman, 
University of Virginia, and G. E. MacLean, Uni- 
versity of Lowa. 

From departments of education in universities : 
E. C. Moore, Yale, P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, and 
Henry Suzzalo of Teachers College. Also E. G. 
Cooley. Three eminent specialists have been 
considered, but they have not consented to be 
candidates or to accept if asked. 


a-ak. 


BOYS OF TWELVE, MEN OF TWENTY. 


In one state normal school where they are al- 
ways doing things one of the professors has made 
an exceedingly interesting experiment. He has 
taken a class of seventh and eighth grade boys of 
about twelve and thirteen years of age anda class 
of men from eighteen to twenty-eight. 

He had each class once a week and took pre- 
cisely the same work with each group. 

The course might be called sociological eco- 
nomics. Each week he took one phase of the 
subject, piled in upon them limitless facts, and the 
next week he had them recite upon it and talk 
about it. 

They were topics for men rather than children. 
For instance, a few lessons were grouped about 
infectious diseases, another set of lessons about 
health conditions and social hygiene, another per- 
sonal hygiene, another pure foods. 

All in all, the seventh and eighth grades got 
more out of it than the men. Technical terms 
were less significant to the boys than to the men. 
Indeed, technicalities counted for less, but the 
boys got more out of it and put it into practice 
vastly more readily, persistently, and aggressively. 

The teacher carefully avoided any guidance of 
their resultant activities, but they, of their own 
motion, made grocers cover up their meats and 
berries. So dead in earnest did the lads become 
that when a grocer resented their interference, 
they had their fathers or mothers, or some other 
men and women who traded with him, write a note 
suggesting that he should adopt modern ideas as 
to his store. Within a month every grocer and 
fruit dealer in the city was on the modern basis 
and at least netting was protecting everything that 
was in the open. 

When the subject was well water and drainage 
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these boys got busy studying conditions as to lo- 
cation of wells and drains, and their fathers, land- 
lords, and others were warned of wrong condi- 
tions. The landlords protested to the president 
of the normal school that his training school boys 
were becoming a nuisance, meddling with what was 
none of their business. 

All this teaching was shed by the men from 
eighteen to twenty-eight as a duck sheds water. 
It was interesting. They discussed it with some 
wisdom, but it did not occur to them that there 
was anything for them to do about it, while it did 
not occur to the boys that they could let these 
things continue without doing something about it. 


— 


FEDERATION OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is eminently desirable that all state associa- 
tions shall ally themselves with the Federation of 
State Associations. Ohio has demonstrated lim- 
itless possibilities through state organizations, 
Colorado and California have also achieved great 
results; Pennsylvania is also a good example of 
possibilities. | In some ways Virginia is better 
than any of these, but up-to-date there is no 
national movement. Unfortunately the N. E. A. 
has never been an efficient organization for 
achievement, and though its expenses are $30,000 
a year the money is not made available for definite 
results along any line and there is no reason to 
expect that it ever will be. There is no other ex- 
isting organization than this new one, “The 
Federation of State Associations.” There are 
limitless possibilities in this organization. Here 
there would be definite state representation. Here 
there would be the facility for throwing into a 
national campaign or into any state emergency 
campaign all the force needed. 

The opportunities. offered by this organization 
to lay facts before Congress, before a state legis- 
lature, before a court or through the press would 
be beyond estimate. It would be more efficient 
for actual accomplishment than the N. E. A. and 
all other national and local organizations com- 
bined. 

No state is adequate to fight its own legislative 
and legal battles alone. In only a few states have 
any successful battles been waged, and here suc- 
cess would have been much easier of achievement 
had there been a central body where all facts 
could have been obtained on short notice. Here 
the secretary would have at command after a little 
while every law on the statute books that is likely 
to be serviceable in modern legislation or lega- 
tion. Not only would these facts be available, but 
advice as to the promotion of any campaign could 
be had for the asking. 

We confess to some skepticism as to whether 
or not state associations are broad enough, big 
enough, noble enough to back up such an organi- 
zation, but if not, then the teachers and superin- 
tendents will suffer inglorious defeats when suc- 
cess could easily have been obtained. 

We believe in having state headquarters at 
meetings of the N. KE. A., but the value 
of that in comparison to that of the ‘“Federa- 
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tion of State Associations” is as frappe to 
beefsteak. 


We wonder how many will attend the meeting 
in San Francisco, July 11 to 13? Charles S. Foos 
of reading, Pa., is president and W. W. 
Remington, Denver, secretary. 


ALBERT SALISBURY. 

Dr. Albert Salisbury, president of the White- 
water (Wis.) State Normal school, died suddenly 
on June 2 of heart disease. Dr. Salisbury was 
one of the noblest of the educational leaders. 
He had been president of Whitewater for more 
than a quarter of a century, and was one of the 
greatest teachers in the normal school fraternity. 
The passing of Dr. Salisbury means much to 
a wide range of educational people. Many of 
us touched his life in various ways for many 
years. It was about twenty-eight years ago 
that Dr. Satisbury resigned an important posi- 
tion in the educational supervision of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, a society of the 
National Congregationalists, to accept the presi- 
dency at Whitewater. I was at that time a 
secretary of the New West Education Commis- 
sion of the same denomination. At Dr. Salis- 
bury’s suggestion I was offered the position 
made vacant by his change, the position having 
been enlarged by merging other interests. The 
position was tempting and his insistence not easy 
to resist. It was the turning point in my life, 
for by declining it ultimately my life work was to 
be with education in general rather than denomi- 
national. Inevitably, our lives had much in 
common from that time, and my admiration for 
him grew to the last, and the choicest of his let- 
ters in all the years came recently—a delightful 
benediction. His was a great work, a noble life, 


always with both,a mission and a message. 


MILTON BRADLEY. 


At the age of seventy-five, after fifty years as 
head of the Milton Bradley manufacturing plant, 
Milton Bradley died at his home in Springfield, 
Mass., on May 30. In his long career Mr. Brad- 
ley was always an idealist, a professional impres- 
sionist, and furnished the schools with the great- 
est variety of things to enjoy “and to learn 
from of any American. It is hardly too much to 
say that every child in the United States in the 
last quarter of a century has enjoyed at home or 
at school something manufactured by the Milton 

sradley Company. His was also a_ charming 
personality. 


oo 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Massachusetts has voted the Institute of Tech- 
nology a million dollars to be paid over in ten 
years. It is the first time the state has done any- 
thing to be compared to this. Even our freaky 
governor did not dare to veto it. The people of 
the state have never been more unanimous or en- 
thusiastic over any appropriation of money by the 
legislature. President Maclaurin has won back the 
public confidence that had been lost when he took 
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the Institute in hand. Following close upon the 
state appropriation came a private gift of half a 
million from T. C. DuPont of Delaware, a gradu- 
ate of the class of 1884. It is entirely clear that 
the Institute of Technology can now have all the 
money it needs. All that President Maclaurin will 
have to do is to show how money can be used and 
he can have it. 


SANE FOURTH CRUSADE. 


The Sage Foundation, which has led the cam- 
paign for a sane Fourth of July so successfully 
that some of the leading manufacturers of fire- 
works have gone out of business, proposes to 
clean them all up or out this year. 

One of the best set of moving picture films yet 
produced is in the interest of the saner Fourth. 
If it could be exhibited in every city hall in this 
country there would be no hesitancy about de- 
legalizing the use of dangerous fireworks on the 
Fourth of July. 

The best of this campaign is that while quench- 
ing fireworks it replaces them with many things 
that are even more attractive to children. The 
day is full of spotts, amusements, and historical 
pageants. 


There are sixty-five open-air schools for chil- 
dren afflicted with or predisposed to tuberculosis, 
established, or provision made for opening them, 
in the United States, and all since January, 1907. 
This year has seen provision made for thirty-five. 
New York city has twelve and will open fourteen 
more within a few months. 


The Society of College Teachers of Education 
has entered into an agreement with the University 
Press of Chicago, whereby the editorial manage- 
ment of the School Review will henceforth be un- 
der the control of an editorial committee elected 
by the society. 


This was the best educational legislative year in 
a long time. They did some good, they did no 
harm. It should be said, however, that at this 
writing the Wisconsin legislature has not ad- 
journed. 


One helpful feac.:* of the Children’s Welfare 
movement is that there are noble and skilful 
lawyers in large cities who will give their services 
to see that children are protected in all their 
rights. 


Equalizing salaries is a virtue when the salaries 
of women are raised to match those of men, but it 
is less creditable when those of men are reduced 
to those of women. 


The Russell Sage Foundation has laid before a 
thousand cities a practical way for the elimination 
of fireworks and all the attendant evils. 


The Sage Foundation is to be credited, largely, 
with the sanity of the Fourth of July. 


A. I. 1., Providence, R. L, June 29, 30, July 1. 


San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS | 


Edited by James H. Van Sickie, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, and WinneLMINA SEEGMILLER, Director 


of Art in the Indianapolis Public Schools, formerly Principal of a Grammar School in Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
assisted by FRaANcES JENKINS, Supervisor of Elementary jrades, Decatur, Illinois. 


A distinctive Series is assured by the professional standing of the Editors; the large amount of fresh copy- 
righted material; the imprint of the Riverside Press; and the numerous colored and half-tone illustrations by 
Ruth Mary Hallock, Maginel Wright Enright, Clara E. Atwood, Howard Pyle, FE. Boyd Smith, and 

other notable artists. 


PRIMER, 30 cents FIRST READER, 35 cents SECOND READER, ready in June. 
In Preparation. Third Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Prose Literature for Secondary 
Form Schools 


By Augusta STEVENSON, formerly a teacher in the | With some suggestions for correlation with com- 
Indianapolis Public Schools. position, 


BOOK ONE—ForGradesI-II - - - 30cents Edited by MARGARET AsuuuN, M. A., Instructor in 
BOOK TWO—For Grades II-III - - 35 cents English in the University of Wisconsin. With an 
BOOK THREE—For Grades III-IV - - 40 cents 


Introduction by BLeYeER, Ph. D., Assist- 
BOOK FOU R—For Grades V-VI 50 cents ant Professor of Journalism in the University of 
BOOK FIVE—For Grades VII-VIII In preparation Wisconsin. 80 cents. 

A series of readers carefully planned to cover the re- The literature here collected makes an immediate 
quirements of the eight elementary grades, as to grad- | appeal to students of high-school age. Each selection 
ing and subject-matter. In Books One, Two, and } is accompanied by Notes, and by Suggestions for study, 
Three, folk-lore and fables predominate. In the higher | for Theme Subjects, and for Theme Writing, in all of 
books, scenes from the best literature and great histori- | which pains have been taken to appeal to the students’ 
cal events are given in dramatic form. Illustrated. 


natural interests. 
The New Webster-Cooley Course in 
English The Bailey-Manly Spelling Books 


First Boox, for Grades IV and V, 40 cents; SECOND Single-volume edition, 25 cents; Part One (Grades 
Book, for Grades VI, VII, VIII, 60 cents. Illustrated, | II-IV), 16 cents; Part Two (Grades V-VIII), 20 cents. 
Also published in a form to provide practically ‘‘a 
book for a grade’’: Part One, for Grade IV, 30 cents; 


Part Two, for Grade V, 30 cents; Part Three, for Grade 

VI, 30 cents; Part Four for Grades VII-VIII, 55 The History of the United States 
cents. A Text Book for the Grades 
Government and Politics in the By Revpen Tuwalres and C. N. 


United States (In Preparation ) 


: Dr. Thwaites is the author of numerous historical 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, Superintendent of Schools, | works, among which ‘‘The Colonies” and “ France in 
Toledo, Ohio. Illustrated. $1.00. America” are widely used in the schools. Mr. Kendall 
This work differs from most other texts in the em- | i8 Superintendent of Schools in Indianapolis. He has 
phasis placed upon the actual work which governments } 8!V€® special attention to the study of history in the 
perform. Another distinguishing feature of the vol- grades, and has brought to bear in the preparation of 
ume is the fairness with which the author has presented this book an unusually wide experience as teacher, 
questions like the tariff, municipal ownership, com- | S¥Petintendent, and student of education. 
mission government, and trust and railway legislation. 


Old World Hero Stories (ix Press) Physiology and Hygiene 


By Eva Marcu TAPPAN, of Hero By Woops Hurcutnson, M. D. 
— Our Country’s ry England’s Story BOOK ONE, for primary grades. _ (In preparation) 


From these stories, children will learn all that it is BOOK TWO, for grammar grades. (In preparation) 
important for them to remember concerning the pre- 
eminently great characters of European history from 
the times of Greece and Rome to that of Napoleon. 
There are maps and many unhackneyed illustrations. 


Dr. Hutchinson presents, in simple, picturesque | 
language which will unfailingly hold the attention of | 
children, the information regarding the care of the 
body which every person should have. 


q 


Our complete catalogue of Educational books is now ready for distribution; also, our cata- 
logue of books for College Courses and a revised edition of the catalogue of the 
Riverside Literature Series. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE TOBACCO DECISION. 

As was to have been expected, the decision of 
the supreme court of the United States in the 
tobacco trust case followed closely the lines oi 
the Standard Oil decision. There was the same 
application of the “rule of reason’; an equally 
clear and exhaustive review of the proceedings of 
the combination showing that its history was one 
long record of illegal restraint of trade, and con- 
scienceless monopoly; and a similar order for 
dissolution of the trust within six months,—with 
an additional allowance of sixty days if necessary. 
There was also the same dissent on the part of 
Justice Harlan, who concurred with the majority 
of the court in finding the operations of the trust 
illegal and directing its dissolution, but parted 
company with them as regards the application of 
the “rule of reason,” holding that it practically 
reads a new and uncontemplated meaning into 
the law. 

A NEW FEATURE. 

There was, however, one new and unusual fea- 
ture in the decision. The court not only gave a 
generous allowance of time to the trust within 
which to dissolve and reorganize, but it directed 
the lower court to give hearings and counsel with 
a view to “recreating” out of the elements now 
composing the trust, “a new condition which shall 
be honestly in harmony with and not repugnant 
to the law.”” In other words the court is to show 
the trust promoters how they can reorganize and 
carry on their operations and keep within the law. 
This proceeding will be watched with eager in- 
terest by capitalists who have been uncertain just 
how far they could go in their combinations for 
the control of trade without making themselves 
liable to legal penalties. Very likely the partners 
in the tobacco trust themselves will feel that 
whatever inconvenience may attend the process 
of dissolution and reorganization at the order of 
the supreme court will be amply compensated by 
the direct tutelage of the court in reshaping their 
combination. 


RIGHTS OF RAILROAD MEN. 

Another decision, rendered by the supreme 
court on the same day as that in the tobacco trust 
case, although it attracted little attention by com- 
parison with the other, is of great importance to 
railroad men throughout the country. It was a 
decision sustaining the constitutionality of the 
hours of service law for railroad employees. 
This law forbids the consecutive employment of 
trainmen for more than sixteen hours, and of tele- 
graph operators for more than thirteen hours, 
Its validity was attacked by the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad company on various grounds,—as that it 
compelled the self incrimination of railroad off- 
cials, entailed expense in the making of reports 
which was equivalent to taking property without 
due process of law, etc. But the court swept 
these objections aside. The decision has its pub- 
lic bearings, for the employment on long stretches 
of jaded and overworked trainmen means col- 
lisions, wrecks, and the other tragedies of the rail. 


THE “WIRELESS” SWINDLERS JAILED. 

Anyone who chanced to meet five well-dressed 
men in New York city the other day, walking up 
Centre street, handcuffed together, and escorted 
by policemen, might have been pardoned for feel- 
ing pleased on being told that the five men were 
rich and prosperous swindlers on their way to 
serve from one to three years’ sentences in the 
penitentiary. The incident would have been re- 
freshing proof that money does not always avail 
as a means of escaping penalty, even when, as in 
this case, its use was extended to attempts to bribe 
the prosecuting attorney and one of the jurors. 
The five men were officers of the so-called 
“United Wireless Telegraph Company of Amer- 
ica,’ who had accumulated large fortunes through 
the unloading of the worthless stock of that con- 
cern upon small investors all over the country. 
The federal government had got hold of them 
for fraudulent use of the mails, and this was the 
result. 

PROSPECTS OF ARBITRATION. 

So far as surface indications go, the movement 
for international arbitration along the lines 
marked out in Secretary Knox’s tentative pro- 
posals to the British and French ambassadors 
seems to be gaining ground. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
voice has been strongly raised against a too-hasty 
acceptance of it; but for the most part expres- 
sions of opinion on both sides of the Atlantic are 
earnestly in favor of it. Germany expresses a 
willingness to take such a treaty as is proposed 
into consideration; and there are intimations 
from Tokio that the Japanese government is simi- 
larly disposed. The real danger point, however, 
is the United States Senate. li the treaty gets 
by the Senate, there will be hope that it may 
mark a new era in international relations. 

THE LORIMER CASE. 

The new evidence taken in Lllinois relating to 
the election of Senator Lorimer has made it 
necessary for the United States Senate to reopen 
the case and conduct a new investigation. The 
extremely easy notion that unless a senator can 
be shown to have personally superintended the 
purchase of enough votes to get him his office 
there is no ground for his expulsion is hardly 
likely to prevail a second time. Some of the 
senators who voted for Lorimer before are re- 
ported to have changed their position since the 
new facts became known. There are, moreover, 
a good many new senators, enough to be deci- 
sive as to the result. The Democratic leader, 
Senator Bailey, who supported Mr. Lorimer be- 
fore, is in favor of the new investigation. The 
prospect is, that, for one reason or another, the 
new Senate will take the matter more seriously 
than the old. 

THE PORTUGUESE ELECTIONS. 

The ancient adage “The watched pot never 

boils” has its political as well as domestic appli- 


(Continued on page 658 .} 
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THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION | 
“What Are the Best Texts in Reading, English, and Latin?” 


The Progressive Road to 
Reading 


By GEORGINE BURCHILL, Teacher, Dr. W. L. ETTINGER, 
District Superintendent, and Dr. Epaar DuBs SHIMER, 
District Superintendent, New York City. 


In this widely-popular series of readers, the story- 
telling method is combined with a definite phonetic 
basis. From the very first page of the first book, the 
material furnishes reading that is worth while. 


Never commonplace, never artificial, it holds the 
pupil’s eager interest and inspires a real love of good 
reading. Myth and legend, fairy tale and fable are 
presented with a keen understanding of how to teach 

These fascinating stories and poems offer sturdy 
ideals of character for the growing boy and girl and 
they do this without being ia the least ‘‘goody-good.”’ 


The books are charmingly illustrated and printed on 
unglazed paper. 


Book One, 32c; Book Twe, 40c; Book Three, 48c; 
Book Four, 50c. Plan of work, 25c. 


The First Year of Latin 32s pp. $1.00 
Caesar’s Gallic War 


By WALTER B. GuNNIson, Ph. D., Principal, and WALTER 


S. HARLEY, /nstructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


495 pp. $1.25 


These two books furnish an ideal equipment for the 
first two years of High School work. The instruc- 
tion in “The First Year of Latin’ is based on Caesar’s 
vocabulary and syntax. 

At the end of the year’s work in ‘‘The First Year 
of Latin” the pupil has a vocabulary of 700 words from 
Caesar and is familiar with the style and idioms of The 
Gallic War. He has been thoroughly grounded in the 
important grammatical forms. 


“Caesar's Gallic War” is a superb edition—really 
three books in one, for besides the text there are 63 
pages of grammar and 75 pages of prose composition. 


In this one volume the pupil has all that he needs 
for second year Latin work. It is illustrated with in- 
teresting pictures and maps in color—a splendid book. 


Guide Books to English 


By CuHarLes B. GILBERT and ADA VAN STONE HARRIS. 


The aim of these books is to give the pupil efficiency. 


in the use of English language. They fulfil their aim. 


They give all the grammar needed in the elementary 
schools; their method is induetive; all rules are based 
on standard literature. 


The great variety of plans they offer is a delight to 
the teacher, for withthese the pupil’s genuine inter- 
est in the work is assured. 


There is a human-interest quality in their lessons 
on letter writing; their drill in punctuation, sentence 
construction and paragraphing is thorough. 


Book One, 324 pp. 45c; Book Two, 385 pp. 60c. 


A Latin Grammar 


By Harry E. Burron, Ph. D., Professor of Latin, Dart- 
mouth College. 


337 pp. 90 cents 


A new grammar and the only one on the market to- 
day sufficiently clear and simple for the beginner 
and also sufficiently complete for the college student. 


It has a live, vigorous quality—due to the fact that 
its author makes the pupil feel that Latin was oncea 
living language. 


Its clear arrangement and lack of confusing sub- 
divisions make it a joy to teach. Its examples are 
chosen with skill and translated in a forceful, live 
way that makes the pupil remember them. 


A unique type arrangement shows the relative im- 
portance of the facts stated. 


Write for further information; all inquiries about our large 
line of School and College Texts are cordially answered 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO | 
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CRAFTSWORK. 


BY N. M. PAIRPOINT., 


A VACATION BOOK. 


During June the word “vacation” will arouse 
immediate interest, and for the constructive work 
this month a book that can be used during the 
summer will be undertaken with enthusiasm. 


The covers should be made from a light weight 
binder’s board, and the leaves from cover paper. 
A strip of book cloth or vellum to cover the back, 
both inside and out, and another piece of cover 
paper for the sides will be the materials needed. 
They are quite inexpensive, and each pupil will 


for 


Covering 


ACK. 


Covering 
& 


for Si des 


| 


Patterns for Cover 


For the boy or girl possessing a camera, photo- 
graphs will give a beautiful record of the vacation 
happenings, and post-cards will very nicely take 
their place for the children who have not. If a 
book is constructed to hold these post-cards or 
photographs it will prove a source of pleasure for 
many months to come. The loose-leaf form of 
book is convenient, as leaves can be added or re- 
moved at any time. 

For the first process for the work have a free- 
hand sketch made showing the construction of a 
loose-leaf book cover, and as a means of deciding 
upon the best size for the purpose. If each pupil 
can be encouraged to decide upon the dimensions 
of his own book it is an educational advantage. 
The next step is to make a working drawing. If 
time is very limited a free-hand working sketch can 
be used, but there is more value in working draw- 
ings that are made to scale, or else the true size of 
the object, and finished as a mechanical drawing 
should be. This will show the four pieces of card- 
board to be used as a foundation; the size of the 
strip of vellum to cover the back, and the amount 
to turn in at each edge; the size of the cover paper 
for the sides, with the margin to be allowed to turn 
over the edges of the boards. 


probably be willing to pay a few cents for what 
they use. 
Any desired number of pages can be used for a 
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HAVE YOU GIVEN HIM THE KEY >? 


In giving the child school books, you may or you may not give him a key to unlock the door 
which opens into all the activities of life. It is an important question, and the wider your field of 


choice, the better your selection may be. 


Among Superintendents, Teachers, and School Boards, these books are recognized as far to the 


froat in school qualifications, subject matter, interest, educational value, and artistic beauty. 


Books for Teachers 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


DR. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER, Member of the Royal Coun. 
cil of Education. 
Written by the director of the famous Munich Continuation 


Schools, “The book,” says Michael Sadler of the University of 
Manchester, “ is a landmark in the history of educatioa. 


COMMON SENSE DIDACTICS 


HENRY W. SABIN, LL. D., For Six Years Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, lowa. 


‘ The book is full of common sense. It is able in conception 
and clear in presentation. Its matter is suggestive, — po i 


and helpful.” James J. Cheney, Principal of Normal Schoo 
Cortland, N. Y. 


For High 


COPIMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By EDWARD VAN DYKE ROBINSON, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

“ The first successful attempt to make commercial geography 

ascience,” says F. C. Miller, Lmstructor in Geography, Com- 

mercial High School, St. Paul, Minn. ‘‘It is far in advance of 


the older group of commercial geographies." American Journal 
of Science. 


LINEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY CHEM- 
ISTRY 
C.E. LINEBARGER, Instructor in Chemistry, Lake View High 
School Chicago, 


‘““The book excels in comprehensiveness of text. in clearness 
of statement, and in its excellent discussions of commervial 
processes.’’ Harty Clifford Doane, Department of Chemistry, 


Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. ° 


THE CHILD 
AMY ELIZABETH TANNER, Professor of Philosophy, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


The child—his thinking, feeling, and doing. ‘‘ There is no 
perme es in my mind,” says John Dewey, Lecturer in Philosophy, 

olumbia University, *‘ that the book is the best summary of 
child study material yet brought out.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF DODD 


By WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 


The making ef a boy, and the strongest thing on the subject. 
It will make you think. See what you and the public school 
—— may mean te the child. Every teacher should have this 


Schools 


LINEBARGER’S LABORATORY MANUAL 

By C. E. LINEBARGER, Lake View High School, Chicago, 1ll. 

** I have used the book in my classes. The quantitative work ir 
exceptionally good. l could not ask for a better manual of 


Chemistry.” W. A. Pearson, Instructor in Chemistry, Ferris 
Summer School, Big Rapids, Mich. 


PATRIOTIC AND FOLK SONGS 


By Special Teachers of Singing in the Chicago Public Schools. 


Edited by Frederick H. Pease, l»epartment of Music, State | 


Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. An instantaneous success—125,000 | 


— sold the first three months. A book everyone should 
ve. 


For the Grammar Grades 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES 


By RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE, Professor of Geography, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Untversity. 

Just fit requirements of New York Syllabus. ‘“ When the first 
upils prepared from the Dodge Geographies came up for exam - 
nation, there was not a single failure, and the majority were 

-~ 85%.”’ L. H. Thompson, Cattaraugus Schools, Cattaraugus, 


THE MACE HISTORIES 


By WILLIAM H. MACE, Professor of History, Syracuse University, 
N.Y. 


The books win striking victories in the Regents examinations. 

Miss Freeland, Teacher in the Seymour School, Syracuse, pre- 

red a class of seventy in seven weeks for Regents’ history, and 
rought it through with surprising results. 


A FIRST BOOK IN BUSINESS METHODS 
By TELLER and BROWN. 


Just the book for the grades, teaches the-student the meaning 
of business papers and transactions, he must meet at almost 
every step. e 1911 edition shows the latest postal, banking, 
and railroad papers and regulations. Widely adopted. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
SERIES 


By KATHERINE E. DOPP, Lecturer in the Extension Division of 
the University of Chicago. 

A masterly pictare of social and industrial evolution. ‘‘A 
literary and pedagogical triumph. You have helped the brainy 
author to usheft in a new educational epoch.” Jennie Ream, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Canton, Ohio. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITER. 
ATURE AND ART 


PERDUE and GRISWOLD. 

* A rare little book—content interesting and instractive—a 
great help in the teaching of language, a strong incentive to work 
on the part of the pupil. Poems from the masters—nature side 
strong.” J. H. Cole, Principal of the Center Grammar School, 
Peabody, Mass. 


THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK 
J. B. ASWELL, JOE COOK, J. B. GILBREATH. 


A good book to accompany the language book. The dominant 
note is thoroughness. Simple, practical—teaches the child to 
— how to ase words. Grading even. All together just the 
thing te put the study of spelling again on a sane basis. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 640. | 


book, but for school work if six strips are bound, 
making a twelve-page book, it will be enough. 
Others can always be added when needed. The 
pages are to be made double from strips of paper 
five by sixteen inches, creased down the middle, 
and the single edges put in the hinge of the book, 
the whole held together with two paper fasteners. 

Begin the work by having each pupil cut six of 
these strips of paper, planning to cut them eco- 


THE ~ 
MOUNTAIN 

BooK 


THE 
SEA—-SHORE 
BOOK 


Crease 
them accurately down the middle. Let each pupil 
plan the size of,covers he prefers. Sizes that have 
been found to he very satisfactory are to make the 
narrow strips of card down the back wf the book 
about one inch wide and allow half an inch to pro- 
ject at each edge beyond the leaves. The boards 
for the sides of the book will be six by. seven and 
a half inches. 


nomically from the sheets of cover paper. 


When the cover is to be pasted these should be 
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arranged so that half an inch will be left between 
the narrow strips for the back of the book, and 
quarter-inch spaces between the side cards and the 
strips, to make the hinges for the covers. The 
strip of vellum to cover the back should lap over 
the side boards half an inch and turn in at both the 
upper and the lower edges half an inch. The 
cover paper for the side boards will come to the 
edge of the hinge and project half an inch on each 
of the other three sides. Cut the corners off diag- 
onally so that they will meet inside the boards 
when pasted. Have the covering well coated with 
paste so that no loose spots will be left when the 
work is finished. 

Line the inside of the back with another strip of 
vellum, and use two pieces of cover paper to line 
the side boards; cut just a little smaller than the 
boards themselves. Punch two holes through 
each of the narrow strips of board one and a half 
inches from each end. This will complete the con- 
structive work on the covers. Punch holes 
through the strips of paper for the leaves to cor- 
respond with those on the covers, and the whole 
may be held together with paper fasteners. The 
corners of the cards are inserted in diagonal slits 
cut in the pages, and may be removed at any time. 

The color stheme and decoration should receive 
careful attention when -planning the book. The 
vellum used for the back may be the brightest 
color, as it occupies the smallest space, and the ef- 
fect seems most satisfactory when the back of the 
book is darker than the sides. Two tones of any 
one color for the vellum and cover paper is always 
a pleasing harmony. The various shades of 
brown or green or blue used in that way are good. 
Excellent effects are obtained by using a bright 
color for the back and gray for the sides. The 
colors used for the lettering and decoration should 
always be considered in connection with the color 
of the covering. 

For the mountain book if the vellum on the back 
is red a light gray green paper for the sides is de- 
sirable. With water-colors make the leaves a 
dark green, the berries red, the letters either dark 
green or gold. The seashore book is pretty if 
dark blue vellum and light blue paper are used. 
Then paint the shells and letters in white and gold. 
This book may have three holes punched in the 
cover, and be laced together with white ribbons or 
natural colored raffia. The garden book is suit- 
able in two tones of green, the darkest tone for the 
vellum. Paint the daisies white, and outline the 
stems and leaves with gold. Paint the letters in 
either dark green or gold. 

The pupils will discover for themselves many 
pleasing combinations, and no better work can be 
found for developing appreciation of what is pleas- 
ing and practical. 


> 


- There is fresh air and sunlight enough for everybody. 
your pupils have all they need? 
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The “Holden System 


Preserving Books” 


is a Profitable Investment for 
any Free Text Book School Board 


Cities using our articles for 25 years— 
ordering annually—write us that it 


Saves Many Times its Cost 
Doubles the Lives of the Books 
Is Necessary for Sanitary Reasons 
Absolutely Protects the Books 


THE HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Is made to Wear — Strengthen the Binding—Reinforce the entire book, and Pro- 
vides for the Transferring of Books from one pupil to another in a Clean, 
Sanitary Condition. 


THE MATERIAL IS A PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


In a class by itself! Made from Fibers of the Greatest Tested Tensile Strength 
(not an ounce of Wood Pulp). From our own formula—Treated chemically to 
render it both Waterproof and Germproof. 


Price within the Reach of Every School Board. 


THE HOLDEN PERFECT SELF BINDERS, «T” BINDERS 
AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


For making repairs to ANY DAMAGE occurring to the Inside of the books, 
such as weakened or broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


WILL SAVE TEN TIMES THEIR COST. 


OUR FACTORY IS CROWDED WITH ORDERS—DON’T DELAY 
YOURS — OUR BUSY SEASON IS HERE. Samples Free on request. 


THE HOLDEN COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHINESE CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 


There is nothing more interesting in any Pa- 
cific Coast city than the Chinese schools. 

In Oakland, especially, they are positively fas- 
cinating. 

Most of them are American born, though in 
dress, habits, and appearance they are genuinely 


that he does 
being born 


Chinese, but. none so 
not know the 
here. 
Superintendent J. W. McClymonds of Oak- 
land would ask,.as we went into any Oriental 


young 
Significance of 


(Continued on page #46. } 
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In Press—Ready Soon 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


Advanced Course—Revised and Enlarged 


Four leading departments of business activity 
are treated in this course, viz.: Retailing, Com- 
mission, Wholesaling and Manufacturing, besides 
Corporations and Auditing, introducing modern 
special labor-saving forms of books and records, 
card and loose-leaf systems, bill and charge system, 
voucher system, cost keeping, trading account, 
manufacturing account, controlling accounts, and 
numerous other accounting features peculiar to 
proprietary and corporate forms of business. 

The enviable reputation and popularity of Mod- 
ern Illustrative will be sustained and increased by 
the forthcoming Revised and Enlarged Advanced 
Course. 


Leading accountants agree that, before accounting 
can successfully be learned and practiced, a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of bookkeeping 
must be acquired. 

This has been the guiding principle in the prep- 
aration of Modern I}lustrative Bookkeeping. The 
Introductory Course provides the elementary know]- 
edge of the principles of accounts, and affords 
ample bookkeeping practice. 

The Advanced Course, resting on the solid foun- 
dation provided by the Introductory Course, treats 
advanced bookkeeping and accounting in a rational 
and easily comprehended manner; and brings into 
the schoolroom the practices and atmosphere of the 
modern business office, without embarrassing the 
teacher or burdening the student. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


are held up before the schools of the 
country as an example of what Ameri- 
can skill and labor can produce. They 
come in nine grades from BB to 
HHHHHHH and are sold at a surpris- 
ingly low price. If you don’t want 
them for shopwork, they are just as 
useful for freehand drawing and design, 


We will show them to you on re- 
ceipt of J6 cents in stamps. After you 
have received your package you will 
feel grateful to us for bringing these 
pencils to your notice. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CHINESE CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 


(Continued from page 644.) 


toom: “Who of you are Americans?” and with 
beaming faces they would jump’ up, leaving an oc- 
casional one, with no smile, seated. 

Quite a number of the older children, born in 
China, have abandoned their national religion 
and have become “mission children.” 

These are even more proud of being mission 
children than of being American. The Chinese, 
whether born in America or not, have to go to 
the Chinese school as regularly as to the public 


June 8, 1913 


Lincoln’s addresses, one with which I was not 
familiar, delivered with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion and patriotic ardor quite unusual. 

The drawing is especially interesting. We re- 
produce on a small scale some rapid work by the 
little second-grade “Chinese ‘boys. © These are 
not perceptibly different from all the others. 
They were drawn rapidly with colored crayons 
on rough paper, 9 x 12 inches. 

If you could see the little Chinese boys in their 
native costumes, as thoroughly un-American as 
possible, and watch them as they throw off this 
work as fast as their little hands can move, you 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY OF THESE GIANT TREES IN ONE SMALL GROVE AT SANTA CRUZ. THES 
ARE FROM 210 TO 310 FEET TALL. 


school and for almost as many hours. Their 
Studies there are focused upon loyalty to their 
religion and their own nation. 

Despite all that is done by their people to pre- 
vent their being Americanized, many of the 
brightest of them enter into the spirit and cus- 
toms of their American associates. 

In the Oriental school in San Francisco the 
work of the Chinese boys is exceedingly interest- 
ing. 


I have heard a recitation of one of Abraham 


could but be impressed, as I was, with the 
achievement. 

There are few Chinamen to be hired for house- 
work or as servants. 

It does not take long for a Chinaman to throw 
off the role of the servant and become a trader, 
or a leaser of land and a gardener on his own ac- 
count, or a purchaser of land, often sub-leasing. 

It is not at all unusual to find very wealthy 
Chinamen, sometimes living in an elegant house 
in an aristocratic community. 


To run, to jump, to ride, to swim, to skate, to sit in the shade of trees by flowing 
water, to watch the reapers at their work, to look on orchards blossoming, to dream in the 
silence that lies amid the hills, to feel the solemn loneliness of deep woods, to follow cattle 
as they crop the sweet scented clover, to learn to know, as one learns to know a mother’s 
face, every change that comes over the heavens from the dewy freshness of early dawn to 
the restful calm of evening, from the overpowering mystery of the starlit sky to the tender 
look with which the moon smiles upon the earth, all this is education of a higher and alto- 
gether more real kind than it is possible to receive within the walls of a school; and lacking 
this, nothing shall have power to develop the faculties of the soul in symmetry and 


completeness. 


— Bishop J. L. Spalding in “Education and the Higher Life.’’ 
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The Aldine Method of Teaching Reading 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING READING IS SOLVED BY THE ALDINE METHOD 


The Aldine Method is a delight to the child because the processes are joyous. 
The Aldine Method is ideal for the backward and foreign born child. 


The average and the exceptionally bright child make progress in their reading 
that is simply marvelous, 

The Aldine Method teaches the child to help himself and gives him the power 
of self-reliance and self-dependence. 


The Aldine Method is a boon to the teacher. 


THE ALDINE READERS ARE BASAL READERS 


THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS CONSISTS OF A PRIMER AND SEVEN READERS 


The reading material was selected with the greatest care and dis- 
crimination and with a perfect understanding of what interests and ap- 
peals to children of the several grades. In all the books the subject 
matter makes for good—it is broadening, uplifting and inspiring 


NEWSON AND COMPANY, Publishers — New York - Boston - Chicago 


4 


WINSLOW’S GEOGRAPHY READERS 


Are an unqualified success. They have the approval of the recognized leaders in the teaching of geography 
Superbly illustrated with up-to-date pictures and maps. Five books. 50 cents. 


DAVIS-JULIEN READERS GORDON NEW READERS 
Unique in plan and arrangement, with fascinating A phonic system without diacritical marks. Makes 
lessons for the primary grades. readers, not ‘‘guessers,” and insures correct spelling. 


; 1 Ul he new Third and Fourth Books contain fresh and 
Finger Play Reader. Parts]. and II., each. . . .35 charming lessons for second and third year classes. 


Sea-Brownie Reader, Parts I. andllI. each. .40 Book 1., 30c.; Book II., 30c.; Book III., 40c.; 
Evenings with Grandma. Partl. ...... -45 Book IV., 50c. 


WATSON AND WHITE ARITHMETICS 


Much oral work, simple and clear, carefully graded, abundant reviews, business methods emphasized, 


modern in scope and content. No school can afford to adopt a new series without considering these new books. j 
Published in a two-book course and a three-book course. 4 
Walsh’s Methods in Arithmetic Dewey's How We Think 
A guide to the eight-year course, with helpful A study of the psychological basis of education, with q 
suggestions upon every grade and topic... . . . $1.25 practical lessons for every person who teaches. . $1.00 4 


Complete Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars free on request 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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TREES. 


BY ANNA E. Mc GOVERN, 
Cedar Falls, la. 


“Father, Thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns. Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 


All these fair ranks of trees.” 
—Bryant. 


Trees are of universal importance and interest. 
They exert a refining influence of untold value, 
and are generally available in every locality. We 
are indebted to them in numberless ways for 
many of the comforts and luxuries of life. Wood 
has always been of the greatest importance to 
mankind. It is easily worked, is light and dura- 
ble, and is used in an endless number of ways. 


DURABILITY. 


Pliny tells us that the cedar beams of the 
temple of Apollo at Utica were sound 1,200 
years after their erection. The cypress gates of 
Constantinople were eleven centuries old when 
they were destroyed by the Turks in 1453. 


SOME OF THE USES OF TREES. 


It is claimed that the daily requirements of one 
of the leading New York journals represents 
seven acres of primeval forest. Also, taking the 
yield of an average spruce fir, from which wood 
pulp is made, as about 500 pounds of paper, 
nine works of fiction were recently responsible 
for using up no less than 4,000 trees. Boulger 
estimates that in 1884 all the available timber 
from more than 4,000,000 acres of California 
redwood was used in making the sleepers of the 
railways ‘then existing in the United States. 

For years about $15,000,000 worth of hemlock 
bark has been used annually in this country for 
tanning purposes, and trees of the required size 
are from 100 to 400 years of age. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand trees 
are annually required for lead pencils alone. 

A single factory in America sends 40,000 
bushels of shoe pegs to Europe yearly besides 
what it disposes of at home. 

It is estimated that it takes 10,000 acres of 
forest to supply the toothpicks of the country 
every year, and 10,000 more to supply the ex- 
celsior. 

Large timbers are used for bridge building and 
for supporting pillars in mines. Forests are used 
as game preserves, as pleasure parks, and as 
health resorts. 

The success of a great many industries de- 
pends upon the forest——the maple-sugar in- 
dustry, the pitch and turpentine industry, the 
pulp industry, and many others. The greatest 
use we make of forests is for lumber for build- 
ing, for paper, and for furniture. We use over 
30,000,000,000 feet of lumber per year in this 
country. This is three times as much per capita 
as is used by Europeans. 

In 1905 the number of mills engaged in the 


manufacture of both pulp and paper was 117, 
and the number engaged in the manufacture of 
pulp alone was 120, making the total number of 
mills manufacturing pulp 237. Spruce is the 
wood most used for pulp, furnishing more than 
seventy per cent. of the total amount. Next to 
spruce and poplar, hemlock is most used. 

We are indebted to the forests of past ages for 
our rich coal fields. 


RAILROADS. 

The railroads of the United States require 
620,000,000 wooden cross ties, and every year 
100,000,000 new ties must be cut. This strips 
annually 200,000 acres of perfectly wooded 
ground. 

The timber used in the United States alone in 
1895 has been computed as being sufficient to load 
a train 100,000 miles in length, or long enough to 
reach four times around the globe. 


FIRES. 

The annual loss to the United States by fires 
in timber and buildings is estimated at $50,000,000. 

With the enormous demands of the builders, 
the tanners, the paper makers, and a_ thousand 
other users of wood, it is not to be wondered at 
that forest experts have, for several years past, 
considered the situation alarming and have pre- 
dicted that should forest destruction continue 
at the same rate, a timber famine in fifty years 
is inevitable. 

VALUE OF TREES RECOGNIZED. 


Trees, however, are coming to be considered 
of very great importance. The interest shown 
by Congress in recent sessions indicates that the 
subject of forestry is regarded, as Colonel 
Roosevelt declared, “one of the most vital of the 
international problems of our country.” The 
government has acquired 160,000,000 acres of 
timber, known as “national forests,’ and the 
United States Forest Service is carrying on a 
successful educational campaign to secure greater 
care in the handling of timber lands. 

The result of a recent controversy between a 
park department and a department of water 
supply is another proof of interest. The depart- 
ment of water supply had started to dig a ditch 
for a water main that would destroy one of the 
finest maple trees in Central park. When the 
park department protested, the water supply 
authorities declared that a change in the route of 
the ditch would cost the city $15,000. The park 
department agreed that the maple tree was worth 
that sum, and another route was chosen. 

A trolley track in Connecticut has been 
switched from one side of the road to the other 
a half dozen times in a distance of nine miles to 
avoid injuring the trees. 

THE REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Bohemian Club of San Francisco bought 


(Continued on page 650.) 
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[THREE GOOD BOOKS | 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By DR H.C. PETERSON (of The Crane High School, 


Chicago). 
This book is primarily a practice book for actual writing, 
following an individual and progressive system of graded ex- 
ercises, and detailing a course of study in composition corre- 


lated with literature. Intended for eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades. Its illustrative selections and its material for prac- 


tice have been compiled with rigid reference to the pupils in 
these years. 
Carefully edited, well printed and bound in cloth. 213 
pages. Price, 40 cents. . 
ORTHOGRAPHY, ETYMOLOGY AND PUNC- 


TATION BOOK ONE 


A text book and book of reference for schools, colleges and 
private students. Embodies the essential facts concerning 
the English pee with concise rules for spelling, nd 


tuation, list of words commonly misspelled. 189 pages. Cloth. By Brubacher and Snyder 
Price, 60 cents. 


PSYCHOLOGIC METHOD IN TEACHING 


By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER 
No recent book on education has created so great an in- Covers the first two years of High 


or is methods of teaching ong 
public sentiment. tfurnishes a fresh, vital treatment 0 
the general subject of teaching and training children. Three School work. 
parts: the first embodying the theory of education; the 
second, the methods ot handling the different subjects; the 
third, moral instruction. 332 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Published 1910 


CATALOGUES: Do not try to teach school without our 


Catalogues: Teachers’ Helps and Aids, '92 pages; In- 
dustrial and Art Material, 100 pages; Plays and En- 
tertainments, 128 pages; Kindergarten Goods, 100 
pages. School Supplies and Furniture No. 11, 80 pages. ’ ¥ 


Ask for copies desired; mailed free 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Chicago 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books 


~ YOU NEED THIS NEW CREATION 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY-Tue MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Wenn Because it is the only new unabridged dictionary in many years. 

GIVES just the accurate, up-to-date information you so often 

3 \®& wish. A single volume containing the pith and essence of an authoritative 
library of the world’s thought, action, and culture. 


your needs demand the highest editorial schol 
Because Editor in chief W. T. Harris, Ph. D., LL. D., rete yy 


Com. of Education. Special editors of the highest scholarship in ever 
department. y 


Because &ver 400,000 Words are detined. More than ever 
ams before appeared between two covers. 2700 Pages 
6000 Illustrations, Cost nearly halfa million dollars. The type 
matter is equal to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


it is the only dictionary with the new time- 
Because divided page. ‘‘A stroke of genius.” 


the New International has been tested, appro 
Because and accepted by leaders in the world’s molviaee 


Because to-day you must keep abreast of the times. To Know 

means to Win Success. Let us tell you about this 
supreme authority forall who use English. Look for the circular trade- 
mark and our name on the title-page. 


G.& C. MERRIAM C0., springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


For over 68 years publishers of the Merriam Webster Dictionaries. 
“The most remarkable single — 


a ” W for specimens of the new divided page, illustrations, etc. If y : 
volume ever published. WRITE Journal of Education we will send Free a set of peiveden =? 
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TREES. 


(Continued from page 


160 acres of gigantic redwood trees, situated 
some fifty miles north of the city, for a perma- 
nent camping ground. The last of August each 
year the members of this club hold a great festi- 
val in their grove. The performance usually con- 
sists of a drama, written and set to orchestral 
music by members of the club. It is described 
as a grand spectacle combined with poems and 
songs in praise of the forest. The grove was 
bought for an enormous sum at a time when the 
mill men were about to destroy it. The redwood 
shoots up straight for 300 feet. Its evergreen 
foliage is short and feathery, and it is said to be 
without a rival in stately beauty. 

“Thou hast not left 

Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfection. Grandeur, strength, and grace 

Are here to speak of thee.” 

—Bryant. 

One hundred grand old white pines, growing 
on nine acres of land in Carlisle, Penn., were 
saved from the lumber-man’s axe a_ few years 
ago, purchased by popular subscription for, a 
large sum, and placed in charge of a club as a 
public reservation. 

The aspen and the Carolina poplar are being 
planted in large numbers for the making of wood 
At present many newspapers are printed 
on poplar. Modern forestry is now _ planting 
trees on waste lands for the pulp “crop,” and 
the common poplar is taking the place of the 
spruces. Millions of trees are being planted by 
the railroad companies for future use. General 
Palmer of Colorado, a railroad president and also 
president of the International Arboriculture So- 
ciety, succeeded in interesting the great railways 
of America in forest planting and management. 

At the Louisiana Purchase Exposition the so- 
ciety made an exhibit of the catalpa which at- 
tracted world-wide attention, and for which they 
were awarded the grand prize. 

J. Sterling Morton, the originator of Arbor 
Day, was instrumental in having over a million 
trees planted in Nebraska on the first Arbor Day, 
April 10, 1872. This was the means of starting 
tree planting all over the world. 

A great philanthropist has said: “To allow a 
child to grow up without planting a seed or rear- 
ing a plant is a crime against civilized society ; and 
our armies of tramps and hordes of hoodlums are 


among the just fruits of our educational system 


that slights this most important matter.” 

John Davey Kent, a genuine lover of trees, 
says: “After fifty years’ care of trees, I have 
come to the conclusion that there is but one 
remedy, namely, to teach the child. Educate the 
child.” 

The teachers’ duty is plain to cultivate in chil- 
dren’s hearts a sincere, a deep-rooted love for 
trees, and a desire to know more about them. If 
this is not done, Arbor Day will be observed in 
vain. The forest has a spiritual, an ethical, as 


well as a purely economical importance. 
“There is something nobly simple and pure in a 
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taste for the cultivation of forest trees. It 
argues, I think, a sweet and generous nature to 
have a strong relish for the hardy and glorious 
sons of the forest.”—Irving. 


‘“* CHEESE IT,—THE COP.” 
BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 
(Written for the Journal of Education.) 
Strong is the pulse of youth, 
Sweet is the call of spring, 
But the city boy in the city streets 
Is a desperate, hunted thing. 
Down where the life runs high 
Aiter the long school-day, 
The mothers sit on the sunny stoops 
To watch the children play. 
Craps and cat and marbles,— 
They laugh and chatter and call, 
And here in the street of a single block 
Are fourteen games of ball 


A sudden pause in the play, 
A sudden shout and a run; 
Keen of eye and ready of feet, 
They vanish one by one. 
Even the slowest is gone, 
By alley and cellar and door; 
The big cop stalks through an empty street, 
And the boys creep out once more. 


And nobody cares to blame, 
For nobody knows a way, 
Save watchiul stealth and lawless trick, 
To steal the right to play. 
This is the land of the brave, 
And this is the home of the free, 
And these are the lessons we teach her sons 
Of law and liberty 


Strong is the pulse of youth, 
Sweet is the call of spring, 
But the city boy in the city streets 
Is a desperate, hunted thing. 


MENTAL FOODS AND POISONS. 
BY ADELAIDE KEEN, 


We do not live by bread alone, but by thoughts. 
Love is a food; hate is a poison. Love is shown 
by gentleness, charity, peace, patience, faith, joy, 
praise, satisfaction. Hate is shown in all its ser- 
pent brood of selfishness, cruelty, spite, envy, sus- 
picion, revenge, fear, and remorse. Love is God, 
or good, in action, and hate with its attributes is 
lack of good, or the devil, as men say. Now we 
believe in but one great cause, filling all space, 
and the devil is non-existent, hence hate, etc., are 
but shadows. But fearful things which haunt 
and kill! Let the light shine, light your little 
candle, and love will prove the nothingness of the 
shadows! 

Satisfaction over vour work, your blessings, 1s 
a grand food. It fills the soul, unites one with 
God, who rested, after his work, “calling it all 
very good.” The whole race is evolving or free- 
ing itself by love. Gone save in a few dark 
places are torture, war, and bigotry. But when- 
ever you find priests preaching eternal suffering, 
or doctors dissecting disease, you will find poverty 
and sickness. Come out into the open and live! 
—Nautilus. 
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A Timely Book on a Vital Subject 
THE 


Teaching of Citizenship 


By BISHOP EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 


Late President De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


‘There is actual need of the universal teaching of 
citizenship. The first requisite for such an achieve- 
ment is the equipment of teachers for a leadership 
which must be intellectually and patriotically 
inspiring. Such an equipment can come through 
such a book as this."—Journal of Education. 


“I know of no other book on citizenship or any 
other related subject which will prove of as great 
value and interest to the public school teachers as 
will THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP.”—Dr. 
B. W. Evermann, Chairman Text-Book Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Adopted by the STATE TEACHERS’ READING CIR- 
CLES of Minnesota, Michigan and Ohio. 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass, 


Syllabication as Treated in the 
New-World Spellers 


As the ability to see the syllables of which a 
word is composed is one of the most important steps 
in learning to spell, the words in these Spellers are 
divided when theg first appear in lists. The pupil 
must, however, in all his writing use words solid ; 
he is given abundant practice of this sort in the 
phrases and dictation paragraphs, as well as in re- 
view lists where the words are not printed in syllables 

He is trained to separate compound words into 
their component words, to combine short words into 
longer ones, to pronounce words very distinctly and 
so familiarize himself with their natural parts. He 
is taught to note the number of syllables in a 
word and to make sure that he gets them all in 
when writing the word. This training not only is 
invaluable to him in connection with spelling, but 
gives him his most reliable aid in recognizing new 
words in other books where they are always seen 
undivided. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS BASED ON CHILD LIFE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Read- 
ers,” and Julia Dalrymple, author of ‘Little Me Too,” etc. 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each vol- 
ume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. 2p 

The following volumes are ready : 


School Year School Year 


Kathleen in Ireland IV-V Umé San in Japan VI-VII 

Betty in Canada IvV-V Fritz in Germany VI-VII 

Manuel in Mexico V-VI Rafael in Italy VII-VIII 

Gerda in Sweden V-VI Boris in Russia VII-VIII 
Others in Preparation 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD READERS: 30, 30, 35 and 40 cent 


The primary series which is the best graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of material 
and is used as a basal series or an ‘‘expression series” to accom- 
pany any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 623S0. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Manual Arts Drawing Books 


Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath § Co. 


These Drawing Books answer ‘‘the callof Indus- 


_trial Education.” They teach Drawing—Design— 


Construction. They relate Drawing and Manual 
Training in a practical way. Beautifully printed 
with exquisite color plates. Eight books in the series 
—one for each grade. Prices 15c. and 20c. 


IF YOU DO NOT KNOW THESE 
BOOKS, PLEASE WRITE US 


Progressive Drawing Books 


The ‘Progressive’ or ‘‘Step by Step” method of 
presentation makes this series of Drawing Books 
especially adapted to the needs of the class room 
teacher who is wholly or largely responsible for the 
success of the work. 


Books I, Iland Ill, price per copy . . . I5e. 
Books IV, V, VI, Viland VIII, price per copy, 20c. 


Prang Water Colors 


It was 55 years ago that Louis Prang began his 
notable work as a color printer. It was two genera- 
tions ago that he introduced the use of Water Colors 
in our Public Schools. ‘‘Prang Water Colors” have 
always been the ‘‘standard” by which other colors 
have been measured. The sale of ‘‘Prang Water 
Colors” was greater last year than ever before. May 
we have your order for early shipment ? 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. By G. Stanley Hall, 
Ph.D., LL.D., president of Clark University. Vol- 
umes I. and II. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 710 
and 714 pp. Price of the two volumes, $7.50. 

These volumes, with the two previous ones on 
“Adolescence,” are the four most notable volumes on 
educational progress that have been printed in America. 
The four volumes are a library in themselves. They 
cost $15, but we doubt if $50 can buy other books that 
will make as good a library as these, or if $50 could buy 
books that it would pay as well for a thoughtful edu- 
cator to read. There is no phase of vital progress that 
is not treated in these 1,400 pages. A list of the topics 
is suggestive: The Pedagogy of the Kindergarten, 
The Educational Value of Dancing and Pantomime, Tie 
Pedagogy of Music, The Religious Training of Chil- 
dren, Moral Education, Children’s Lies, Their Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy, The Pedagogy of Sex, Indus- 
trial Education, The Budding Girl, Missionary Peda- 
gogy, Special Child-Welfare Agencies Outside the 
School, Preventive and Constructive Movements, Sun- 
day Observance, The German Teacher Teaches, Peda- 
gogy of Modern Languages, Pedagogy of History, 
Pedagogy and the Press, The Pedagogy of Elementary 
Mathematics, Pedagogy of Reading, Pedagogy of 
Drawing, School Geography, Some Defects of Our 
Public Schools, The American High School, and Civic 
Education. Many of these chapters have approxi- 
mately 200 pages. 

See editorial on these books in this issue of the Jour- 
nal of Education. 


SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Professor 
Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia University, and Wil- 
liam A. Luby and Frank C. Touton, mathematical in- 


structors in Central High school in Kansas City. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 264 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


This trio of authors have won a large place among 
mathematicians by an earlier work, “First Course in 
Algebra.” More than, 450 schools adopted this named 
volume. And now they follow this earlier volume with 
one as named above, and specially designed for the 
third half-year’s work in algebra. It is most compe- 
tently planned and executed, and will surely add to their 
mathematical influence. The exercises and problems 
are new, varied, and carefully selected. The definitions 
and theories are stated with scientific exactness, and yet 
in language quite simple and direct. Among the special 
features may be mentioned the intelligent use of graphs. 
For example, in connection with logarithms they are 
utilized in a novel 4nd powerful manner. At the same 
time, the number of graphs the student is asked to con- 
struct is carefully limited, and the labor reduced to a 
minimum by the inclusion of tables of squares, cubes, 
and square and cube roots. The entire work bears all 
the marks of competency, and is commended without 
reluctance to all those interested in such a study. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. By George Whar- 
ton James. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 
Projfusely illustrated by photographs taken in the field. 
270 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A book by George Wharton James for fifty cents! 
This comes near being the eighth wonder of the world. 
There is only one Dr. George Wharton James, the 
more is the pity. No other knows that southwest 
country as he knows it, and no other can describe it 
as he can. Now that New Mexico and Arizona are to 
be states and as their neighbor to the south is to be a 
new Mexico, it is the psychological moment for every 
one to read this book, and especially for school children 
to read it, and, think of it, the book can be bought for 
fiity cents! 

This splendid book records an imaginary trip by a 
party of boys and girls into the most fascinating por- 
tion of our country—Arizona and New Mexico. It 
takes us to the most wonderful, stupendous, and ma- 
jestic scenes in the American continent, and among 
peoples whose lives, social customs, and religious cere- 
monies are more strange and interesting than any other 
on the face of the earth. Not only are the wonders and 
strangeness told of, but the resources and greatness of 
these states are told with the peculiar ability of Dr. 
James, as a student and thinker. He knows this terri- 
tory up and down, across and back. 
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SEVEN GREAT FOUNDATIONS. By Leonard P. 
Ayres, Ph.D., assistant director department of child 
hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation. New York: De- 
partment of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Paper. 

These chapters on the Seven Great Foundations were 
prepared for and published in the Journal of Education 
in the fall of 1910, and were one of the best contribu- 
tions to educational journalism of recent years. Dr. 
Ayres is as well equipped in knowledge and _ literary 
skill as any one in America to do this work, and the 
form in which it is here presented adds materially to 
the service Dr. Ayres has rendered the cause of educa- 
tional progress. The Seven Great Foundations are 
Peabody Education Board, John F. Slater Fund for the 
Education of Freedmen, Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, the General Education Board, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, Russell Sage 
Foundation, and Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. 

THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC PRIMER. By 
Eleanor Smith. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 126 songs. 

This is an exquisite: Music Primer, with 126 songs, 
every one of which will be used by any teacher and 
sung intelligently and ardently by the children. The 
songs are varied in Origin and character, childlike in 
spirit, and simple in structure. The tastes of all, rather 
than the tastes of a few children, have been considered, 
and all the songs are expressive of the natural activities 
and interests of childhood. 

The first sixty-two songs are for rote singing and 
practice, and are to be learned by imitation. They are 
songs that children will sing readily and rapturously. 
Such a group of sixty-two songs for the first singing of 
children is of itself an unusual achievement. Either 
the words or the music in nearly every case is either 
written for this Primer or adapted to little people. 
Several of them are folk songs, while others are written 
by Jessie Gaynor, Arthur Edward Johnstone, Carl 
Reinecke, Eleanor Smith, and other men and women 
with high skill and art in this work. 

Then follow thirty-six songs for the study of melodic 
form. The rote singing gives way to_ intellectual 
activity along rhythmic lines in such songs as “Johnny- 
Jump-Up,” “Jacky Was a Farmer Boy,” “At the Zoo,” 
“Sky Ships,” “A _ Birdling I Would Like to Be,” 
“Diddledee Dumpty,” “Ring a Ting,” ‘“Grasshopper’s 
House,” and “In the Hammock.” 

The last fifty songs are for sight singing practice. 
The music is easily read because the songs have been 
anticipated in the study of melodic form. Notwith- 
standing the exceeding simplicity of the songs, they 
have distinct individuality and attractive melody. 

Primer though it is, it is prepared with as much skill 
as though it was for the use of music masters. The 
songs have the characteristics of folk stories, and will 
be treasured in mature life as we treasure the fables and 
folk stories of other lands. There are many German, 
French, English, Scandinavian, and Slavic melodies. 


OF THE COLLEGE CUR- 
President William T. Foster of 
Reed College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
12mo. Cloth. 390 pp. Price, $1.59. 

Any one who wishes to know how the elective system 
in the American college has wrought itself out will find 
the most valuable help to such a study in this work. 
He traces the elective system from the days of William 
Smith of Pennsylvania and President Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia to the present days in Harvard and many other 
institutions. The author divides his work into two 
parts, historical and critical. Under the critical he con- 
siders “Present Requirements for the A. B. Degree,” 
“Concentration and Distribution of Studies,” “Relation 
Between College Studies and Success in Life,” “Count- 
ing Quality as Well as Quantity for College Degrees,” 
etc. There are also twenty-one diagrams and figures 
that show how different classifications of studies have 
worked themselves out in various institutions, chiefly 
Harvard. They greatly aid in the illumination of his 
theme. 


ADMINISTRATION 
RICULUM. By 


THE TEACHER AND THE TIMES. By Randall N. 


Saunders. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
This book by Mr. Saunders is of unusual interest. 


He was school commissioner in New York, and is now 
a member of the New York Assembly, an exceptionally 


(Continued on page 654. ) 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I fee) 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 
‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 


forme. I wegen feel that | am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘*With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 

ency in keeping me well poe in regard to vacancies in 
this _~ of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“* Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, cal] or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


The Experienced Travelers’ Choice 


CALIFORNIA 


Every modern device that makes travel delightful 
is present on the palatial, electric-lighted 


San Francisco Overland Limited 


expertly served. 


The equipment is superb—it is a luxurious hotel on wheels. 
Unobtrusive service anticipates every want. 
A la carte dining cars provide the season’s delicacies—deliciously cooked, 


UNION Leaves Chicago 8.30 p. m. daily. Only 67}2 hours on the way, 


PACIFIC 


Special trains and low round trip Excursion tickets on account National 
Education Association meeting. 


For rates, reservations and descriptive booklet address 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


J. E. BRITTAIN, General Agent, C. & N. W. Ry., 300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 652.) 


earnest member of the Insurgent Democrats who re- 
sisted the domination in the selection of a United States 
senator this winter. The book is affectionately dedl- 
cated “to the three senators and the seventeen Assembly 
men who with him made the twenty-one ‘insurrectos.’ ” 
The book, however, does not deal with public affairs, 
but it is interesting to have a man of his skill in leader- 
ship and from his point of view write upon twenty- 
seven practical school topics in a vigorous, sensible way. 
These are notable topics, but their treatment is éven 
more suggestive than the topics. Any school man or 
woman will be the richer in thought for the reading of 
“The Teacher and the Times.” 


THE CULTURE READERS—BOOK ONE. By 
Ellen E. K. Warner, Pd.D. Edited by Jenny B. 
Merrill, Pd.D., formerly director of kindergartens, 
New York city. 128 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 30 
cents. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. By Ellen E. K. War- 
ner. 72 pp. Stiff paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Mrs. Kenyon-Warner is not a stranger to the school 
people of the country. She has been a vigorous writer 
for the educational press for several years. She always 
writes from a sense of conviction, and she has the 
courage of her convictions. She has made a series of 
Readers from the standpoint of culture effect. This 
series was first published in 1994, and her method of 
teaching children to read has given it a firm hold on 
the schools. Book One has been entirely reset with 
thirty-three pages of new reading matter and thirty-five 
new pictures. The text of the Culture Readers has, 
from the start, a definite value. Book One opens with 
sixteen pages of nursery rhymes. Even the earliest 
reading lessons have a specific theme, and the child 
reads for the thought, not the words merely. There 
are humorous stories, songs, and games, as well as 
stories of animals and children at play. Ethical lessons 
are suggested in many ways. The text gives material 
for dramatization, and there are several pages of dia- 
logues. Books Two and Three carry on the definitely- 
Organized course, and leave the child equipped to read 
easily and intelligently. 

The new Manual for Teachers is a valuable adjunct to 
the series, for it makes clear the purpose and the 
method of the series, and guides the teacher in both the 
study of words and the development of reading power 
in the children. 


BROWN’S STANDARD BLOCUTION AND SPEAKER. 
By Professor I. H. Brown. Revised and enlarged by 
Charles Walter Brown. Chicago: Laird & Lee. II- 
lustrated. 275 pp. 

The first edition of this book had a popular sale for 
fifteen years, and the new and enlarged edition has been 
strengthened in every way. In addition to the lessons 
and suggestions there are seventy-five genuinely choice 
selections for reading and recitation. 


ADVENTURES OF SCHOOL BOYS. By John R. Cor- 
yell, M. E. Ditto, M. S. MeCobb, David Ker, and 
others. New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth. I[llus- 
trated. Price, 60 cents. 

These brief accounts of the schoolboy life are fasct- 
nating. They cover a wide range in time and in coun- 
tries. They are charming stories and true to the life of 
the times and places of which they tell. It would not 
be easy to find twelve other short stories as attractive 
as these, to say nothing of their significance and value 
as a comparative study, but the twelfth chapter is worth 
the price of several books, as it is a genuine, reliable 
account of the school life of George Washington; it is 
all that is known of it, and it is the first time that it 
has been available for the general reader, and it is ade- 
quate. 

DICTATION DAY BY DAY. A Modern Speller, Sixth 
Year. By Kate. Van Wagenen. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 20 cents, net. 
Miss Van Wagenen, principal of Public School No. 2 

of New York city, has prepared a valuable speller on 

radically new lines. The New York teachers have of 


late been doing some exceptionally vitalizing work in 
their schools, and many of them are putting their meth- 
ods and devices into book form. 


In this book the au- 
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thor aims to help the ordinary child in the least time 
with the least effort. Simplicity, directness, and repett- 


tion in writing words in good sentences characterize the 
method employed. 


MOLIERE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 
Charles A. Eggert, Ph. D., formerly 
French, Illinois Wesleyan University. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 16mo. 187 pp., with notes and vocabulary. 
Price, 40 cents. 

In this edition of Moliere’s entertaining comedy the 
notes give special attention to peculiarities in language 


Edited by 
professor of 


and style, and to the explanation of allusions in the 
text. The vocabulary has been prepared with great 


care, and is particularly helpful in the interpretation of 


idioms. The introduction gives a brief account of 
Moliere and of the Precieuses. The help rendered 


throughout is such as will enable even young students 
to read this masterpiece with intelligence and apprecia- 
tion. 


SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. Edited by Henry Seidel Canby and Frederick 
Erastus Pierce. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 457 pp. 

Nowhere else is there to be found such a group of 
selections from the letters, essays, and stories of Mr. 
Stevenson as are published in this volume, and with 
them is a brief life of the author, an outline of the main 
events in his life, a list of his publications, a bibliog- 
raphy, and a tribute to Mr. Stevenson as a writer. 
There are forty-seven pages of the choicest of his let- 
ters, eighty-six pages of “The Amateur Emigrant,” sixty 
pages to seven essays, twenty-two to “Father Damien,” 
and 242 to extracts from six stories: “A Lodging for 
the Night,” “Will o’ the Mill,” “The Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door,” “The Merry Men,” “Markheim,” and “The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


THE ANIMALS AND MAN. By Professor Vernon L. 


Kellogg of Stanford University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 495 pp. Llustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 

A delightful volume introductory to the study of 


zoology, and by one who has already published several 
valuable scientific works. In the preparation of this 
new work he has been assisted by Professor Isabel Me- 
Cracken of the same university, who has written the 
chapters on Human Structure and Physiology—chap- 
ters XXI.-XXVIII. The textual matter is quite com- 
prehensive, though simple, dealing with the structure of 
animals from the lowest to the highest grades of life. 
and pointing out with greatest care the similarities and 
differences of functions. A feature of the work is its 
fine illustrations, which are both numerous and lumi- 
nous. It is just such a book as one would imagine 
would be a delight to a student in this branch of sci- 
ence, being as wntechnical as a work on such a theme 
can be made. 


THE LAWRENCE READER AND SPEAKER. A 
Compilation of Masterpieces in Poetry and Prose. 
By Edwin Gordon Lawrence. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

Here are ninety as noble selections as we have seen 
brought together in the same space. This is an im- 
provement on the famous American “First Class Book” 
and its companions of half a century ago. Here are 
three hundred and fifty pages in which practically every 
sentence thrills with noble inspiration. Here is a book 
that should be read aloud by every boy, especially in 
America. Here are ninety bits of literature, some one 
of which should be read to the school by some pupil un- 
til all have been heard. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 


If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or Granulated 
Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain. Drug- 
gists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 
Murine Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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New England Tour 


TO THE N.E. A. 


San Francisco, Cal., July 8-14, 1911 
Leaving New England Points, Thursday, 
June 29, 19141 


OUTWARD ROUTE. —Central Vermont-Grand 
Trunk Rys. to Chicago, C. M. & St. P.-Union Pacific 
to Denver, Denver & Rio Grande to Salt Lake 
City; Salt Lake Route to Los Angeles, So. Pacific 
(Coast Line) to San Francisco. 

Tickets will bear final limit of September 15, 1911, 
and may be arranged for through the Grand Trunk 
office, Boston. 

Stop-overs will be allowed at Chicago and points 
west thereof. Also at Detroit, Niagara Falls, Tor- 
onto and Montreal. 

Tickets are optional via Grand Trunk or D. & C. 
Line Steamer, between Detroit and Buffalo, without 
extra expense for transportation. 

On the return trip, steamer may be taken at Tor- 
onto or Kingston for daylight sail down the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, through the Thousand 
Islands and shooting all the Rapids. Special rate 
from Toronto, $8.00; from Kingston, $4.50. 

Dining Cars are operated on all trains mentioned 
in itinerary and service is ‘ala carte,’’-—pay for 
what you order. Stops are also made for meals at 
the various meal stations en route and sufficient 
time is allowed for same. 

Hotel accommodations at Denver, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco may be reserved upon applica- 
tion to Manager of Tour. 

Tour under direction of SCHUYLER F. HERRON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winchester, Mass.; 
Boston Address, 256 Washington Street 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, °rincipal Kyannis, Mass., Normal Schood. 


Price 5 cents cach 


New England Publishing Co. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 


Examination for School Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons withing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the position 
of superintendent of schools, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts 
of 1904,will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 5 and 6, at 9.30 A. M. 

For further information communicate with 
DAVID SNEDDEN, 


State Commissioner of Education. 
Room 302, Ford Building, 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL 


A supplementary book for classroom work. It consists of a series of lessons 
in industrial arithmetic along the lines of every-day trades. It is a great help in 
connection with manual training and shop work. These lessons have been care- 
fully planned and have been tried out in the classroom. Illustrations, diagrams ard 
tables are freely used. For guidance in the work, answers to all prob'ems are 


given. 


Ready in June 
Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Price 25 cents. 


6 Beacon St., 


Boston 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
hool authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be availabie, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 7-14: Charities and Correction, 
Boston. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleg*s and Schools for 
Girls, Farmvile, Va. 

June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield. West 
Virginia. 

Jane 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 

June 29, 30, July 1: American Inusti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I.; Edwin UC. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 

July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 

July 11-13: Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, San Fran- 
cisco; president, C. S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa.; secretary, W. W. Rem- 
ington, Denver, Col. 

July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, III. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 
August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the 

American Committee. 

October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 
perintendent’ E. M._ Roscoe, 
Springfield. 

October 20: New Hampshire State 
Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 

November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis; president, J. W. 
Witters, Teachers College. 

November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 

December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GORHAM. The State Normal 
school will graduate the largest class 
in its history on June 21. There will 
be seventy-seven to graduate. 

SACO. This city is fortunate 
above other cities of New England 
in that there is an adequate fund in 
the hands of the board of education 
to maintain a_ first-class lecture 
course and to have a highly valuable 
public library. Superintendent T. T. 
Young has all educational affairs 
well in hand, and guides all interests. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The child labor law of this state:— 
No child under the age of twelve 
shall be employed, or permitted or 
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Hygienic Importance of 
Dustiess Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 


of pupils under their care. 


Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 


are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that accomplishes its purpose by catching and holdi il t 
tee and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it 
Three or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dress- 
ing preserves the floors, makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and 
cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barrels,and in one and five gallon cans, 
A Trial Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Stanaard Floor Dressing as a dust preventive, 
by treating floor of one room or corridor in any school or public building AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“Dust and its Danzers.”’ 


Not intended for household use. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


EMERSON 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
=e largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thi 


er oran 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


College of Oratory sss, on 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
Eow BOSTON, MASS. 


suffered to work, in, about, or in 
connection with any mill, factory, 
workshop, quarry, mercantile estab- 
lishment, tenement house manufac- 
tory or workshop, store, business 
office, telegraph or telephone office, 
restaurant, bakery, hotel, barber 
shop, apartment house, bootblack 
stand or parlor, or in the distribu- 
tion or transmission of merchandise 
or messages: nor shall any child 
under the age of fourteen be ‘em- 
ployed, or permitted or suffered to 
work, in any of the aforesaid while 
the public schools are in session in 
the district in which he resides. 

No boy under ten and no girl 
under sixteen years of age shall sell 
or expose or offer for sale news- 
papers, magazines, periodicals, or 
other merchandise in any street or 
public place. No child shall work as 
a bootblack in any street or public 
place unless he is over ten years of 
age. 

No person under the age of 
eighteen years shall be employed or 
permitted to work as a messenger 
for a telegraph, telephone, or mes- 
senger company in the distribution, 
transmission, or delivery of goods or 
messages before five o’clock in the 
morning or after ten o’clock in the 
evening of any day. 


No boy under the age of sixteen 
years, and no girl under the age of 
eighteen years, shall be employed, or 
permitted or suffered to work, at any 
gainiul occupation, other than do- 
mestic service or work on a farm, 
more than fifty-eight hours in any 
one week, nor more than eleven 
hours in any one day; nor before the 
hour of half-past six o’clock in the 
morning, nor after the hour of seven 
o’clock in the evening,—except that 
minors sixteen years of age or over 
may work in retail stores and tele- 
phone exchanges until ten o’clock in 
the evening. 

The superintendent of public in- 
struction shall appoint not exceed- 
ing three state imspectors, who shall 
be paid their necessary expenses and 
such compensation as the governor 
and council shall determine, not ex- 
ceeding $1,200 per annum each, and 
who shall devote their whole time to 
their work. The state inspectors, 
under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, shall 
inspect all factories and other places 
of employment within the contem- 
plation of this act, and all records 
and methods of enforcement They 
shall have the same power as to en- 

forcement and the serving of waf- 
rants as the several truant officers. 
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The superimtendent of public instruc- 
tion, with the approval of the attor- 
ney-general, may employ counsel and 
provide legal assistance wherever the 
same may, in his opinion, be neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act, and the cost 
thereof shall be a charge upon the 
appropriation hereinafter provided. 

The superintendent of public in- 
struction shall frequently report to 
the chairman of the several school 
boards the relative efficiency of the 
several truant officers. The gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent 
of the council, may require school 
boards to appoint additional truant 
officers if in their judgment such ad- 
ditional officers are necessary. The 
governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the council, may require the 
school board of any school district 
to remove any truant officer found 
by them to be incompetent, and to 
appoint a competent successor, and 
upon the failure or neglect of the 
school board to do so, they may ap- 
point such truant officer and fix his 
compensation, and such compensa- 
tion shall be paid by the district. 

Whoever employs any child, and 
whoever, having under his control as 
parent, guardian, or otherwise, any 
child, permits or suffers such child to 
be employed or to work in violation 
of any of the provisions of this act, 
shall be fined not less than five nor 
more than two hundred dollars, or 
be imprisoned for not less than ten 
nor more than thirty days, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Whoever continues to employ any 
child in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, after being noti- 
fied thereof by an inspector or truant 
officer, shall for every day thereafter 
that such employment continues be 
fined not less than five nor more 
than twenty dollars. 

Any person authorized to sign any 
certificate or paper called for by this 
act, who certifies to any materially 
false statement therein, shall be fined 
not less than five nor more than two 
hundred dollars, or be imprisoned 
for not less than five nor more than 
thirty days, or both, in the discretion 
-of the court. 

Refusal by an employer to produce 
any employment certificate required 
by this act shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the illegal employment of 
any child whose employment certif- 
cate is not produced. 

Any superintendent of schools or 
other person issuing employment 
certificates who fails to comply with 
the provisions of this act shall be 
fined not less than five nor more 
than twenty-five dollars. 

LACONIA. Sewing and domestic 
science are introduced into - the 
schools through the activity of 
Superintendent J. H. Blaisdell and 
those who have rallied about him. 


VERMONT. 

ENOSBURG FALLS. EE... J. 
Rogers, now principal of the high 
school in Belmont, Mass., has been 
elected as principal of the high 
school in Enosburg Falls for the 
coming year. Mr. Rogers is a na- 
tive of Cabot, Vt. 

ESSEX JUNCTION. At a _ spe- 
cial school meeting recently held, it 
was voted to bond the incorporated 
district of Essex Junction, not to 
exceed $30,000, for a new school 
building. 


VERGENNES. F. E. Sawyer has 
resigned his position as principal of 
the Vergennes high school, and has 
accepted the superintendency of the 
towns of Stamford, Readsboro, and 
Whitingham. 

MONTPELIER. Booker T. 
Washington has been secured as one 
of the speakers at the meeting of 
the Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in October. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BEVERLY. Superintendent R. O. 
Small has been re-elected, and his 
salary raised from $2,000 to $2,400. 


PALMER. Superintendent Lee T. 
Gray has set things a-going in this 
town. He has modernized the work 
of the schools, and has given Palmer 
a higher place educationally, both 
relatively and absolutely. Now he 
has set about toning up the salaries 
of the teachers, and he has ap- 
proached the question scientifically. 
He has selected eighteen towns in 
the same class as Palmer, and gives 
the relative statistics. The figures 
show that in population Palmer is 
eighth, in valuation fourteenth, in 
maximum salary seventeenth. He 
pleads for a maximum salary of $13 
for thirty-eight weeks, or $9.50 a 
week by the year. 

SOMERVILLE. The resignation 
of Dr. George L. Baxter as princi- 
pal of the high school for forty-four 
years closes one of the most impor- 
tant careers in secondary education 
in New England. He is a graduate 
of Harvard University, and was 
principal at Reading and Plymouth, 
Mass., before coming to Somerville 
in 1867. In all these vears he has 
prepared the largest percentage of 
the population for Harvard of any 
high school in the state, with the ex- 
ception at times of Cambridge, and 
he has had a larger percentage of 
the students of the city study Greek 
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SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 8rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one forsummer work, 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountains. For all interested in sum- 
mer study. 20 instructors, 45 courses. Special work 
for teachers, college and preparatory students and 
college graduates. Cool, comfortable accom moda 
tions. Very low rates. Extensivecampus. Tennis 
courts Boating. Cross country tramps. July Sth 
to August 12th. Illustrated booklet. Address 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 


The A. S. Barnes Company 
Publishers 


(Incorporated 1909) 
Successors to and Continuing 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Have Removed to 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


(Corner 27th Street) 
Send for catalogue 


Special Fountain Pen offer to readers of Journal of Education for 3 months to convince 
you of its merits. Terry’s ‘‘ Kantleek’’ Fountain Pen, fitted with 14 K. Solid Gold Nib. 


Sells for $2.50. 


To You $1.25, or 3 Pens for $3.00. 


(PATENT APPLIED For ) 


Terry’s Presto Self Fill Fountain Pen (the $5.00 kind) to you for 2.50 or 3 Pens 
for $6. This Pen fills and cleans itself ina second. No Rubber Sacks to Rot—no mechanism 


to get out of order; does not leak or blot. Wonderfully simple—simply Wonderful 


Such is 


our confidence in the great value of our Pens over all others—bar none, that we agree to re- 
turn your money, if the Pen proves unsatisfactory; we make you the Sole Judge. — 


JOHN TERRY CO., (Manufacturers) 313-315 Broadway, New York 


( ABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED ) 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies .°°°"°". 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Ccl., 405 Cocper Bieg. Les Argeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bldg. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. | ION FEE, $1.00. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 0sion square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


NEW EN G L AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Tenth Year. Send for manual. 
W. B, ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere ane powmenens clients. YOU want 
to read our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


Removal Notice 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1890 
Miss E. F. Foster, Manager. Miss T. M. Hastings, Ass’t Manager. 


formerly of 50 Bromfield Street, has removed to 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
New Telephone, Haymarket 1788, 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Johnston Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.40 
a7 First Summer in the Sierra ...... 2.50 
History of American Literature .. ............. Halleck American BookCo, N. Y. 1.25 
Republican Tradition in Europe ............... Fisher G.P.Putnam’sSons, ‘ 2.50 
The Young Man Entering Business........ ..... Marden T.Y. Crowell & Co., 1.00 
College Text-Book of Physics ...............+0+55 Kimball Henry Holt & Co., = 2.75 
A Concise History of Chemistry.............--. Hilditch D. Van Nostrand Co., “ 1.25 
140050000. Whiting Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
To Love and to Cherish......... Hall “ 1.00 
The Ruse With a Thorm.... .......ccccceessccees Craven D. Appleton Co., * 1.25 
Florida Frais Packard Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 3.00 
The New Dictionary of Statistics .. ... ...... Webb E.P. DuttonCo., N.Y. 7.00 
Naval Actions of the War of 1812..........---. . Barnes Harper & Bros., ny 2.00 
When Should a Child Begin School?............. Winch Warwick & York, Baltimore — 
Nature Sketches in Temperate America......... Hancock A.C. McClurg &Co., N.Y. 275 
America in the Abbott Yale Univ. Press, New Haven 1.15 
A Geography of Ireland............-.+00605 +++ . Howarth The Clarendon Press, N.Y. .¢9 


than in any other high school in the THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
United States. His resignation, was ae . 
wholly of his own motion, for, re- [Continued deem page 6.) 
gardless of his long service, both the _ | 
man and the school are at their best. cation. Witness the complete col- 
Personally, to have had five children Janse of the Portuguese monarchical 
fitted jor college wholly in his demonstration which had been ad- 
school, the fifth graduating on the  vertised for weeks as certain to come 
day of his retirement, makes his edu- off on the occasion of the general 
cational service of special interest tO elections for choice of members of 
the editor of the Journal of Educa- the constituent assembly. These 
tion. were the first elections held since 
SPRINGFIELD. George E. Foss King Manuel was dismissed and the 
of the Forest Park school of this provisional republic established. 
city is making a notable record in There were practically no disturb- 
departmental work. Springfield has ances. The monarchists wisely kept 
been the most conspicuous success in the background, not even nomi- 
for the longest time in departmental nating candidates. The new as- 
work of any city in the country. sembly will be solidly Republican, 
These schools introduced it as early and for the most part composed of 
as any, and there has never been regular Republicans, with only a 
any wavering in its success. little sprinkling of independent Re- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEX, M. A. 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 


MEMEELY & CO. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Seariy 100 years ago, OTHER 


publicans and Socialists. When the 
new assembly gets to work, the Re- 
publican administration will have a 
chance to mark out its program. 
There will be curiosity to see what 
it is. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

There are mutterings of disturb- 
ance between those ancient enemies, 
Russia and Turkey. In its efforts to 
put down the powerful and well- 
organized Albanian rising, the Turk- 
ish government has seen fit to con- 
centrate large bodies of troops on 
the Montenegrin frontier, explaining 
the procedure on the ground that 
certain Albanian strongholds can be 
attacked only on the Montenegrin 
side. Russia has sent to Constanti- 
nople a very emphatic warning to 
stop this concentration, couched in 
such terms as to convey an intima- 
tion of intervention if the warning is 
not heeded. Altogether, the situa- 
tion is a good deal strained. The 
fact is that the “Young Turks,” now 
in control at Constantinople, are not 
making a very favorable impression 
upon European public opinion. In 
most essentials they seem curiously 
like the old Turks. 


Mrs. Newlywed—“Wouldn’t you 
vote the same way as your hus- 
band?” 

Mrs. Suffragette—“Yes; but I 
would first tell him which way to 
vote.” 


AN OBSERVATION. 


Birds in their little 
Nests agree; 
They'd rather not fall 
Out, you see. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


A FACT. 


Teacher—“Willie, did your father 
cane you for what you did in school 
yesterday?” 

Pupil—‘‘No, ma’am; he said the 
licking would hurt him more than it 
would me.” 

Teacher—“What rot! Your father 
is too sympathetic.” 

Pupil—““No, ma’am; but he’s got 
the rheumatism in both arms.’’—Lip- 
pincott’s. 


STILL IN LOVE. 


She—““Did you really enjoy that 
lecture to-night?” 

He—‘“Sure! Wasn’t I with you?” 
—Somerville Journal. 


SO IT ISN’T. 


A little boy had been spending the 
summer at the seashore. On his re- 
turn, he said to his mother: 
“Mother, I ‘spise New York more 
than ever now. I tell you, mother, 
New York is no place for a little boy 
four years old.”"—The Delineator. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Still another sensational novelty is 
announced for B. F. Keith’s Theatre, 
a most remarkable kangaroo, who 
puts on the gloves and engages in a 
boxing contest with two. sparring 
experts. On the same bill “will be 
Eddie Leonard, the famous minstrel 
man. His famous “Boolah” song 
has become a classic. Another big 
attraction will be Mae Melville and 
Robert Higgins, “the thin feller 
who can’t stoop,” and Miss Melville 
is one of the fanniest character 
comediennes now before the public. 
Other features will be Linton and 
Lawrence, in a_ musical comedy, 
“The Piano Shop”; Arthur White- 
law, the monologist; Martinnetti 
and Sylvéster, knockabout come- 
dians; the Misses Marian Merrill 
and Louise Hilton, in their operatic 
production, “The Maid of Cinnibar”; 
the Bert DeVoie trio of wire 
walkers; and others. 


A Wonderful Achievement 


The New International Dictionary, 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 
is certainly the most wonderful 
single book that has been made. It 
not only has the most material, the 
clearest type, the best paper, the fin- 
est illustrations of any very large 
book, but it represents the most of 
scholarly effort and the latest infor- 
mation on the greatest number of 
subjects of any book in the world. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The June Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is interesting and useful in a 
great variety of ways. One of its 
splendid features, particularly enter- 
taining and valuable at the present 
time, is a description of a large num- 
ber of “safe and sane” celebrations 
of the Fourth of July which actually 
took place last year. There are six 
other special articles in the number, 
and all are full of practical sugges- 
tions. One very interesting article 
is called “My Happiest Vacation.” 
The fiction this month is notable. 
There is a splendid story by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, the last piece of 
work written by this famous author 
shortly before her death. 


The A. S. Barnes Company have 
removed to the Fourth-avenue build- 
ing, 381 Fourth avenue (corner 
Twenty-seventh street), New York, 
and a cordial invitation is extended 
to the readers of this journal to 
visit them in their quarters. The 
company is actively engaged in pub- 
lishing new educational books, and 
among their recent successes May be 
mentioned: “The Song Series,” by 
Alys E. Bentley, supervisor of 
music, Washington; “The Assembly 
Song Book,” by Dr. Frank R. Rix, 
supervisor of music, New York city; 
“Systematic Moral Education,” by 
John King Clark; “The Folk Dance 
Books” (six titles), ete. 


CAUTIOUS. 


She—“Will you always love me?” 
He—‘“Vill you promise to be al- 
Ways lovable?” 
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candidate work is what we like bestto de, The trustees of a private school ip 
OaE Syracuse came to our office May 10, 1911, to select a head condeer for the schoo) 
and a teacher of cooking and sewing, where the personal qualifications are of prime im- 
portance. We recommended one candidate for each place; for the head of the school, a 
schools of CANDIDATE of cooking and sewing a graduate 
or teacher | from the Boston Schoo! of Cooking. 
oth came to our office for personal interviews and were appointed. The Schoo! Bulletin 
Agency in the past bas done a great deal of placing of teachers in this way 
and has been so uniformly successful that we really enjoy this kind of WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,300 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. New York 


Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr 
. 0. 


MERICAN :: : ’ introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and an ier 


Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, IT 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parenthes aoe 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirabl iti 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
weep pes Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denve 
Colorado. Eastern o ce: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office : - 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALI T with gooa general education wanted for de 
artment w 
Ss High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and x fo 
pe vn a - other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
™m " —_ c and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. Forfurt 
nformation, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. ‘i 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 

Duri h Sec. and Treas, 
during each year places teachers in at least 80 of the ies i 

and tn North and South Colorado, Wyoming 
a Oo ; 

io ior sca, ontana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cap 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY As 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. sere to 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York N. ¥ 


Madison, Wis. 
Th PAR K TEAGHE RS’ AGENCY, tw ne, Wash. 
rice ofone. Our free literature te 


ave done for others. Address either office, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Gra 
te aes with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ee 


Teachers’ every part of the country. . 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Lomg distance Telephone. Manager 


6 Beacon St. » + « Boston, Mass. 
Agency 
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YOUR CHOICE OF. 


Three Great Highways 


to and through 


and the Pacific Slope 


SUNSET 
OGDEN 


SHASTA 


Routes 


Revealing the beauties and wonders of the 
Golden State and the great West. 


for the benefit of attendants at the N. E. A. Convention’ 


San Francisco, July 8-14, 1911 
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